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Mildness is a very desirable 
quality in fine Turkish Cigarettes ; 
yet a cigarette that is wholly mild does 
not appeal to the cultivated taste. The Mu- 
rad offers in perfect harmony all the most de- 
sirable qualities of strength with mildness. 
This rare quality of strength, found only in 


MURAD 
CIGARETTES 


is described by the expert as “fullness,” em- 
bodying all the aromatic qualities of care- 
fully-selected and fully-developed leaf. The 
Murad possesses that superb aroma which 
comes only from the rare and _ skillful 


blending of the finest Turkish leaf. 


10 for 15 cents 
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THE IMPRESSIONS OF A NATIONAL 
GUARD EDITOR 


BY 


CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK 


HEN we were boys, forty 
years ago, we recited in 
school that famous 
speech of Daniel Web- 
ster, in prosecution of 
Knapp, in which he said 
there was no refuge from 
suicide for the guilty, ex- 

cept confession, “and suicide is* confes- 
sion.” 

Ever since, the word “Confession” has 
been associated in my mind with guilt 
and suicide and everything dismal. The 
impression is not removed by the “Con- 
fessions of a National Guard Officer.” 
He evidently feels the deep degradation 
of his position, and is compelled to free 
his mind to avoid serious consequences. 

Just now our beloved country, or that 
part of its inhabitants who write for mag- 
azines, appears to be suffering from a bad 


attack of pessimism, which seems to be 
akin to the complaint which, in camp, we 
called Guardititis. Symptoms: A dark 
brown taste in the mouth, “insides all of 
a quiver,” propensity to hold on a root 
to keep from falling off the earth, and a 
disinclination to do guard duty, or any- 
thing else. 

“Everything is all wrong. Our public 
officials are all grafters, our insurance 
men all thieves, our women all drink 
cocktails and smoke cigarettes, our army 
kills Moro women just because the dear 
little innocent things slice up our soldiers 
with bolos, the world is hollow, our dolls 
stuffed with Sawdust. We might as well 
thrash our wives, kick the dog and go out 
and get drunk. What’s the use?” 

Pessimism seems catching. It has ap- 
parently spread to the National Guard. 
As Artemus Ward remarked, “This is 2-2 
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mutch.” Hitherto the placid guardsman 
has been satisfied to drill and fight rioters 
at his own expense, say he was much 
obliged when army journals kicked him, 
and cherish a fond delusion that having 
won in 500 riots and accumulated $50,- 
000,000 in property, he was doing pretty 
well. 

Now, here comes one of his own offi- 
cers and administers an additional kick, 
intimating that the public distrust Na- 
tional Guard officers, that “N. G.” means 
“No Good,” that the “blots on its escut- 
cheon” make the aforesaid ’scutcheon 
look like a time-worn piece of blotting 
paper, and that the Army’s opinion of the 
Guard would, if disclosed, horrify and dis- 
gust us. “There is justice in almost any 
criticism that has ever been hurled at al- 
most any detail of the National Guard.” 
Oh, putty! 

If there is no more justice in other criti- 
cisms “hurled” at the Guard than in the 


author’s criticism of the militia of 1776, 
1812, 1861, etc., comment would be super- 


fluous. “Your ancestor was a monkey,” 


a scientist might say to a Napoleon or a 


Grant. “He lived in trees, ate cocoanuts 
and spent his leisure in eradicating from 
the cuticle of his offspring the nimble 
flea. Therefore you are beneath notice.” 
It is just as logical to visit upon the third 
and fourth generation the sins of the 
“United States militia.” 

For the “militia” of 1776 and 1812 were 
not state troops or ‘volunteers or Na- 
tional Guard. They were that ghost of a 
force now denominated “Reserve Militia,” 
as to the strength of which Adjutant 
Generals report ; anybody and everybody 
between 18 and 45, without arms, uni- 
form, discipline or organization. 

There were 


excellent companies of 
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“independents” in every colony or State 
even then. Twelve, organized before the 
Revolution still survive, twenty-four 
more organized previous to 1815. These 
were, the “National Guard” of that day, 
not the ragamuffin United States mili- 
tia. They were all drafted into the Con- 
tinental line in 1776 as “Saffell’s Record 
of the War” proves; into the volunteers 
and army in 1812, as State records show. 
It is from these the National Guard is de- 
scended ; not from the “militia.” 

Will the “officer” stand up and make 
oration that in 1776, Cilley’s New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, or Lamb’s New York Ar- 
tillery, or St. Claire’s Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion, or Daniel Morgan’s Virginia regi- 
ment, or Marion’s South Carolina regi- 
ment were “fearful and wonderful mobs”? 
Or that in 1812-1814 the Washington 
L. I. of Charleston, 3d Artillery (now the 
7th), of New York, State 
Grimes’ Battery, New Haven Grays, 
Concord Artillery, or Republican Blues of 
Savannah ever subjected us to “unspeak- 
able humiliations”? But all these organi- 
zations were composed of State troops, 
not “militia.” 

Coming down to 1861, Bull Run was 
lost, not by the “militia,” but the blunder- 
ing McDowell.. The panic was started by 
a regular battery, not the “militia,” which 
swept every one before them up to the 
Henry House. Owing to defects in Mc- 
Dowell’s plan, the battle was lost before 
it was commenced. In 1898 it was not 
the trained National Guard which was 
sent to the front, but 30 per cent. of the 
old membership, united with 70 per cent 
of raw recruits. But does the officer mean 
to tell us that the work of such regiments 
as the Ist and 2d Illinois, rst California, 
1oth Pennsylvania and 12th New York 


Fencibles, 
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“made it desirable to seek another style 
and title” for the National Guard? 

The fact is, no inclination whatever to 
condemn the present organization for the 
shortcomings of the bastard “United 
States Militia” of long ago will be found 
among the people. Nor have I ever found 
that they criticise the Guard severely. As 
a “military editor” over fifteen years, I 
have received thousands of clippings from 
all parts of the country relating to the 
National Guard, and have read thousands 
of “military columns.” The general tone 
of all the articles read was one of satis- 
faction and pride. 

Nor are the opinions of regular officers 
either unprintable or unprinted. Since 
the Dick bill became law, from one to 
three officers have been detailed to each 
State. Their opinions will be found in 
fully 150 reports of adjutant generals and 
in numberless general orders, and are sur- 
prisingly commendatory. The only criti- 


cism is, in nearly all States, that guard 
duty and military courtesy are neglected, 
and the United States has not provided 
necessary equipment for service. Absence 
from inspection, drill or camp is severely 


commented upon. But, in other respects, 
the reports are eulogistic and encourag- 
ing. A regular means what he says. 

Will the “officer of the National Guard” 
assert that the following, taken from the 
report of the Regular Officer upon a New 
York regiment, is unprintable? 

“The appearance of this regiment at in- 
spection was excellent. The care taken 
of the arms, clothing and equipment was 
most marked, and the readiness for field 
service satisfactorv. The ceremony- of 
inspection was rendered with a prompt- 
ness and precision that were pleasing. 
There was an entire absence of confusion 
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or hesitation. The steadiness of the men 
in ranks was very noticeable. The offi- 
cers and men are of the highest character, 
zealous and efficient. The ranks contain 
many professional and college men of 
long service, furnishing a trained reserve 
fitted for command upon which the coun- 
try can draw in case of need in the future, 
as it has done in the past. The interest 
taken in target practice and the results 
obtained are especially to be commended. 
It can be relied upon in domestic emer- 
gencies.” 

And the following summaries of reports 
upon the National Guard of other States 
do not indicate either contempt or amuse- 
ment: 

VermMont—“Guard in a creditable and 
satisfactory condition.” 

Texas—“Guard in a creditable and sat- 
isfactory condition, with exception of 
arms. Great interest universally dis- 
played. Lack of proper armories.” 

MaryYLAND — “Results of inspection 
creditable. Administration well organ- 
ized and excellent. Personnel excellent. 
Officers intelligent and interested. Guard 
is a well managed organization.” 

WaASHINGTON—“Drill very good. Seat- 
tle companies excellent. Organization 
and practice based on military principles. 
Promotions made according to merit.” 

CaLIFORNIA—“The organized militia of 
California, as a whole, more than reason- 
ably efficient. Made up of an intelligent 
body of officers and men. Military af- 
fairs conducted with method and in har- 
mony with War Department. Excellent 
equipment now in the hands of troops.” 

PENNSYLVANIA — “Commissioned per- 
sonnel of very best material. Men of high 
intelligence and education. The most 
punctilious courtesy among officers. Care- 
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ful and correct observance by enlisted 
men of the forms of courtesy. Guard 
duty generally well and correctly per- 
formed. Camp kept in a clean and sani- 
tary condition.” 

There is no reason why the officer 
should feel despondent regarding the con- 
dition of the National Guard, and since 
the writer has spent the last eight months 
in investigating the Guard in eight States 
for a leading magazine, he is possibly as 
well acquainted with it as the “National 
Guard officer.” 

It has its faults and flaws. But the rise 
of the National Guard from a condition 
of wretched inefficiency in the ’7os to its 
present state is one of the marvels of 
American progress. Only an oldtimer 
who knows what the Guard was, without 
rifle practice, service uniforms, field equip- 
ment, modern armories, encampment 
grounds, modern rifles, hospital corps, 
signal corps, examination for officers, ser- 


“vice pay, long service medals and almost 
everything else, can appreciate what it is 
now. 


A veteran who served in 1870-1880, 
when he returns to the armory of his or- 
ganization exclaims indignantly: “You 
would not catch me re-enlisting! This 
is no National Guard, but a regular army, 
without pay.” So it looks to the old- 
timer, and to the old United States Vol- 
unteer man. They would not have sub- 
mitted for a month to the exaction of the 
present National Guard service, and they 
are stunned and amazed by the wonder- 
ful advance made in drill, discipline, 
marksmanship and equipment. 

To such men, and to the observer who 
unofficially inspects the Guard of several 
States, it does not seem there are unpar- 
donable “flaws in discipline,” and it is a 
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great mistake to suppose that such flaws 
“cannot be corrected from within and can 
find their only cure in national govern- 
ment reconstruction.” Heretofore every 
“flaw” has been corrected from within, 
and any further interference by the Na- 
tional government at the present time is, 
in my humble opinion, exceedingly inju- 
dicious. That patient and long suffering 
camel, the National Guard, is now loaded 
down almost to “the last straw” with reg- 
ulations, requirements and onerous ex- 
actions. 

It is idle and puerile to talk of improv- 
ing the National Guard, unless money is 
provided in a sufficient amount to enable 
it to do away with the civil organization, 
dues, fines and assessments. These elim- 
inated, the Guard will be well disciplined 
and “good enough” for a modern war in 
which marksmanship counts more than 
niceties of drill. 

“Suppose an officer finds a private in- 
subordinate and unsoldierly?” When did 
the confessing officer ever find a private 
insubordinate and unsoldierly while in 
uniform and in the ranks? In twenty- 
three years’ experience, in three organi- 
zations, I never saw an instance of in- 
subordination by a private in uniform 
and on duty. The “insubordination” con- 
sists almost entirely in refusals to obey 
civil, not military, commands, or to pay 
dues or fines.* A regular would not be, 
and could not be, punished for either of- 
fence. We have recently seen a regular 
lieutenant severely punished for giving 
orders to a sergeant in a theatre. 

The unmilitary orders and demands to 
pay, which a National Guard officer issues 
are caused by the need for funds. Neither 
State nor government, supplies more than 


*Imposed by the civil authority. 
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half the amount needed for “running ex- 
penses.” Hence the civil organization to 
raise the remainder; hence constant 
trouble over unpaid dues and fines; hence 
utter inability on the part of an officer to 
secure the respect of his men. 

The United States Government in its 
treatment of the Guard very often re- 
minds me of that despicable species of 
husband who gives his wife about a dol- 
lar a week, but who always expects to 
find a good dinner on the table and all 
household bills paid. 

“That is going too far, eh?” Very well. 
Allow me to quote a familiar instance. 
The 7th New York paid for its own ar- 
mory, buys its uniforms, and, except for 
$13,000 per annum from the State, pays 


its running expenses. Put down: 


Regimental Contribution— 


Interest lost on $1,500,000 per 
annum 


989 uniforms at $125 each (3 
uniforms) 
989 “annual dues,” average $16 


123,625 


But the government expects an army 
inspector to walk into the armory and 
criticise as much as he pleases; expects 
the regiment to prove it is efficient. Our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
assembled are respectfully invited to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest the ad- 
vice of the old darkey preacher: “There’s 
no use in singin’ ‘Fly abroad, thou 
Mighty Gospel,’ unless you get somefin’ 
to make it fly.” 

Competent and careful officers have es- 
timated that the smallest sum for which 
an effective National Guardsman can be 
armed, equipped, uniformed and provided 
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with quarters and other necessaries for 
five years is $200, or $40 per annum. To 
provide this per capita allowance for the 
115,000 effectives reported in the Army 
Register would cost the country $4,600,- 
ooo a year. But the present per capita 
allowance from both government and 
States does not exceed $21 per man. And 
unless the civil organizations made up 
the difference of $2,185,000 the Guard 
would be continually bankrupt. As it is, 
it is continually “short” and compelled to 
resort to distasteful and unmilitary meth- 
ods to “raise the wind.” 

Notwithstanding this drawback, it 
does amazingly well. “It teaches its men 
something about shooting.” I should 
think so. In 1903 it defeated the United 
States Infantry by 227 points, the Cavalry 
by 347 points in the National Match of 
Congress, and in 1904 and 1905 repeated 
the performance. No regular, except 
Lieutenant Holcomb, of the Marine 
Corps, won a place on the Bisley Team. 
When we read that from October 1 to 
February I one regiment in New York 
has expended 183,906 rounds in armory 
practice, and the same regiment, which 
is by no means “champion,” has 99 
distinguished experts, 221 experts, 138 
sharpshooters and 500 marksmen, it 
dawns upon us that “something” about 
shooting is certainly learned in the Guard. 

And it may not be improper to point 
out that the Guard has learned “some- 
thing” of other important branches, es- 
pecially administration. The number of 
modern armories now greatly exceeds the 
number of army posts. In New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois and many other 
States, are hundreds of armories unex- 
celled in the world as military buildings. 
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Compared with many of these the build- 
ings arid appointments of our great army 
posts, such as Fortress Monroe, or Fort 
Totten, are obsolete and shabby. In New 
York City alone the armories have cost 
over $8,000,000; east of the Mississippi 
over $50,000,000. 

To build and equip these buildings has 
called for genius of a high order; to main- 
tain them and to carry on all military 
business that goes on within their walls 
calls for hard and continuous work. This 
work is carried on with intelligence and 
skill, and conspicuous honesty. To this 
task is added the management and care 
of the great rifle ranges, founded and 
maintained wholly by the National Guard, 
and over forty encampments. The sol- 
dier who can say that, in his opinion, the 
Guard has had no training in administra- 
tion and logistics is exceedingly preju- 
diced. 

The Guard does not need criticism, 
healthy or otherwise. It needs only 
money and technical education. It is the 
manifest duty of the United States to 
provide both, in the form of a $5,000,000 
annual appropriation and the detail of 
army officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers to every regiment as instructors. 

Given an adequate appropriation, with 
the present State appropriations, and the 
curse of civil associations, dues, fines, as- 
sessments and the attendant lack of dis- 
cipline and “insubordination” would be 
lifted. Given a sufficient number of qual- 
ified instructors and State or regimental 
schools of instruction would be possible. 
Pay for peace duty would then become a 
reality, and deductions from such pay for 
absences or for articles lost or spoiled 
would cure absenteeism and relieve the 
unfortunate officers from great annual 
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expense, which now drives many able 
men from the service. 

In speaking of the deficiencies in the 
military education of the National Guard 
officer, the confessing officer forgets: 

First—That a large number are veter- 
ans of the Civil War, especially among 
the general officers. 

Second—That many more had long ser- 
vice in the Volunteer Army during the 
war with Spain; fully 10 per cent of the 
whole number. 

Third—That a larger number are grad- 
uates of military schools of “Class C,” 
from which second lieutenants are now 
appointed to the regular army. Fourteen 
State universities, seven State agricultur- 
al colleges and twenty-one military acad- 
emies are of this class, and the required 
course of instruction includes infantry 
drill, guard mount and guard duty every 
day, light artillery drill, mechanical ma- 
neuvres, the work of security and infor- 
mation, the elements of field engineering, 
lectures on military subjects and thorough 
technical instruction. A graduate from 
one of these certainly knows more than 
the A, B, C of his business. 

In many States, notably in California 
and South Carolina the majority of the 
officers are such graduates. In Vermont, 
the Norwich University; in New York, 
St. John’s School, Peekskill Military 
Academy, Riverview Academy, Mount 
Pleasant Military Academy and New 
York Military Academy; in Massachu- 
setts, the Highland Military Academy; 
in Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Military Institute ; in Michigan, the Mich- 
igan Military Academy and Shattuck 
School; in South Carolina, the “Citadel,” 
send good men to the national guard. 
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A SQUAD OF IMPERIAL CAVALRY OF THE ERTHOGROUL REGIMENT 


THE TURKISH ARMY 


BY 
OWEN MACDONALD 


HE ‘Turkish army, forth with volcanic suddenness into a ter- 
or, to call it by its rible conflagration. ‘Turkey’s army of to- 
correct name, the day is largely modeled on German meth- 
“Ottoman Military ods, for it is the absolute creation of 
Forces,” is very Baron Von der Goltz, one of the Kaiser's 
much in the public ablest generals, and sent by him to Tur- 
eye just now. key for that purpose. To the experience 
The many sparks of three campaigns—the Danish war, the 
smouldering on the Austro-Russian war, and the Franco-Ger- 
Balkan frontier,and man war, Von der Goltz added the quali- 
elsewhere in ‘Tur- ties of the student, the scholar, and the 
key, may _ burst military author. He found the Turkish 
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army an incoherent mass, its regiments 
scattered and with empty ranks, its offi- 
cers ignorant and unprincipled, and the 
men in the ranks little better than organ- 
ized bands of brigands without one iota 
cf an idea as to what a soldier should be, 
and what he should do. He took the 


mass in hand and worked day and night 
for years; he welded, and moulded, and 


manufactured his 
officers, and then 
set them to work 
on the men. The 
task he undertook 
to do was a gigan- 
tic one, but he ac- 
complished it well. 
The most threat- 
ened and the most 
generally unpopu- 
lar of the nations, 
Turkey has always 
had the ill will of 
most of the other 
powers. It is only 
the mutual jealous- 
ies of the latter 
which have served 
to prevent the ac- 
tual dismembering 
of the Sublime 
Porté as a nation. 
Conflicts between the Turkish frontier 
guards and bands of Balkan insurgents, 
Bulgarians and others have been reported, 
and the long-gatheririg cloud increases in 
blackness. 

One hundred thousand men could be 
led by the Turkish commander into Bul- 
garian territory within six hours, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand more could 
join them within six days. Ina month, a 
million and a half of men might, if needed, 


RIZA 
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take the field, fully equipped for service. 
There are seven army corps, in addi- 
tion to the forces in Crete, which have 
their headquarters at Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Monastir, Erzeroum, Beyrut, 
Baghdad and Yemen. Each has from 
35,000 to 40,000 men drawn from the sur- 
rounding provinces, and is well supplied 
with military and all necessary 
equipment. Staff 
officers for the 
mobilization of the 
reserves a t- 
tachedtoeach 
army corps, and it 
is estimated that 
the upon a 
war footing, with 
all the reserves em- 
bodied, would num- 
ber something ap- 
proaching a million 

and a half of men. 
Riza Pasha, the 
of War, 
holds the highest 
honors of the Os- 
manieh, 


stores 


are 


army, 


Minister 


Medjiidie, 
Imtiaz, Nicham Ift- 
ikhar and some 
Tur- 
key has, for many 


other orders. 


PASHA, MINISTER OF WAR 


years past, attached greater importance 
to her military than to her naval forces, 
owing partly to the greater prominence 
assumed by the army during the war with 
Russia and partly to her inability to com- 
pete with other powers in warship build- 
ing. The voice of Riza Pasha, therefore, 
as Seraskier, or War Minister, is of great 
weight in the Council of Ministers. He 
is an officer seasoned by service. He di- 
rects a force of the finest fighting quality 
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which, when handled well, as it was at 
Plevna, has few superiors. As major, 
and lieutenant-colonel of infantry, Riza 
Pasha fought through the war with Rus- 
sia. He was promoted colonel, and held 
a command at Smyrna, after which, as a 
major-general, he was in command of the 
second division of the first army corps, 
at Constantinople. Later again he be- 
came a lieutenant-general, and has held 
many important offices. Riza Pasha has 
presided at the Seraski- 
erate, or War Office, for 
many years, during 
which time the organiza- 
tion of the forces has 
gone forward progress- 
ively. As is well known, 
the in- 


‘ys ° 
Turkish army 


A BATTERY OF TURKISH ARTILLERY 


cludes certain half-barbarous elements, 
but the cream of the forces, located chiefly 
in European Turkey, are splendid sol- 
diery. 

The best regiments are of fine quality, 
composed of men inured to hardships 
and inspired with almost fanatical cour- 
age, and the intrepid valor and long en- 
durance shown by the troops at Widdin, 
and in the famous defence of Plevna will 
not be forgotten. If well led they cannot 


be lightly reckoned with. The artillery 


. 
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are set down at considerably over 50,000, 
with probably 1,500 guns, and the Pera 
Regiment of Horse the 
“crack” corps for fighting and for display 
purposes. 

The infantry are typical of the best 
class of Turkish soldiery, and the Zou- 
aves in particular are magnificent men, 
well set up and presenting the appearance 
of being able at all times to give a good 
account of themselves. They look alert, 


Artillery is 


vigorous and wide- 
awake; they are uni- 
formed in a serviceable, 
workmanlike manner, 
their turban indicating 
their branch of the ser- 
vice, The troops to which 
is assigned the duty of 


furnishing guards of honor to the Sultan 
at the Selamlik and other festivals, belong 
to the second division of the Constanti- 
They are the cream 
of the Turkish army, and are trained and 
drilled as well as any troops in Europe. 


nople army corps. 


It has always been admitted that dur- 
ing the war with Russia the Turkish gen- 
erals displayed far more skill in the con- 
duct of the campaign than the Russians. 
Their plan consisted simply in placing 
their soldiers in trenches and supplying 
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them with cartridges, bread and rice. But 
true generalship, after all, is not in car- 
rying out a theoretical plan by a theoreti- 
cal army, but in adapting existing means 
to required ends. 
In this, which is 
really the high- 
est kind of gen- 
eralship, the 
Turks excelled, 
and they taught 
a bitter lesson to 
the French gen- 
erals who, dur- 
ing the war a 
few years earlier 
with Germany, 
showed their in- 


capacity, and not 
only their incapacity, but their unwilling- 
ness, to fight with anything but the army 
of their dreams. 

No greater tribute could be paid to the 


Turkish soldier than that of Skobeleff, 


TURKISH POLICEMEN 
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Russia’s bravest general, who at Plevna 
excitedly, “Were there ever 
They are born sol- 


cried out 
more skilful tactics? 
diers, those Turks! Just notice how skil- 
fully they have 
reached half way 
toward Ganet- 
sky’s front and 
have never 
out of 
cover — hidden 
first by the dark- 
ness and now 
protected in their 
deployment by 
the long bank 
yonder, in the lee 
of which they 
are forming in 
almost perfect safety! Beautiful!, beauti- 
ful!” he exclaimed. “Never was a sortie 
more skilfully prepared! How I should 
like to be in command of it!” 
The Turkish soldier believes in Allah 


yet 
shown 


THE ERTHOGROUL REGIMENT OF IMPERIAL CAVALRY 





BATALLION OF THE FIRST REGIMENT, TURKISH INFANTRY 


more than he does in his generals, and and battle-worn, were ordered to charge 
he believes that Allah is with him in the Greeks with the bayonet. Junes Ef- 


every fight. Here is an actual story prov- fendi knew his men. Riding out to the 
ing the fact, and front he shouted 
it was during the “ to them: “Those 
war with Greece gages Sw seeeeere ) )=€6who love Allah 
and on the Thes- "he * ay will advance 
salian frontier ’ against the infi- 
that the incident 5 raion del!” With an 
took place. For irresistible enthu- 
siasm the men 


thirty-six hours » 
the Turks had : ; dashed 


forward, 
and they swept 
sleep, food or @ oe . down the hill in 
drink; no sol- @ ; order. Even the 
diers could be wa = mule drivers and 
more severely pee a ee ee hes me the men of the 
tested, yet they - . ee baggage train 
BATALLION OF FIFTH INFANTRY a 
responded cheer- joined them in a 
fully to their officers’ every call. Towards wild frenzy of patriotism, and they carried 
evening two battalions of Junes Effendi’s the point they were storming, defended 
division, thirsty, dusty, hungry, fainting by three times their number and hardly 


fought without 
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contested, at the point of the bayonet. 

But it is the cavalry which is the best 
part of the Turkish army, and the Turk- 
ish cavalry has a great advantage over 
that of European armies. It can be more 
easily recruited from populations hav- 
ing from birth habits of horseman- 


ZEKS PASHA 
CHIEF MASTER OF ARTILLERY 


ship; in Europe the cavalry is, as often 
as not, recruited from the working and 
rural classes. In Turkey the service is for 
four years instead of three years, as is 
the case in France and Germany, and the 
Turkish cavalry derives from this longer 
service advantages of a most substantial 
character. The Turkish cavalry is gener- 
ally armed with slightly curved swords 
and small calibre rifles. A certain num- 
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ber of regiments carry the lance, and it 
is not unlikely that some day the lance 
will be the sole weapon of the cavalry. 
A well mounted trooper of one of the 
best cavalry regiments is armed with 
the lance, the carbine and the sword. Like 
all Turks he wears the fez, but it has a 
distinctive character. His epaulettes, too, 
are somewhat unusual, but of a German 
pattern. The uniform consists of a sim- 
ple tunic with a single row of buttons, 
a pair of gray trousers and Prussian rid- 
ing boots. The horses are generally of 
the Turco-Persian breed, or the Arab 
cross-breed. They are of small build and 
delicate form, nervous in temperament, 
with supple legs, and are tireless. These 
horses are not only docile and intelligent, 
but they possess and display almost 
human affection for their masters. Turk- 
ish cavalry possess in the highest degree 
the mobility which is one of the best 
characteristics of the army. 
with 


These men 
endurance, even 
when mismanaged by the staff, have often 
maintained their discipline and efficiency 
in the fatigues, hardships and miseries of 
long marches. 


uncomplaining 


The late Gen. Lew Wallace said that 
the Turkish cavalry was admitted to be 
the finest in all Europe. The soldiers of 
the Sultan’s Circassian bodyguard, whom 
Bull Run Russell called “the most pict- 
uresque scoundrels in the world,” are, ac- 
cording to Gen. Wallace, “bloodthirsty 
and treacherous, recklessly brave and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Even among the 
meanest of them-you see noble, well-set 
heads of finest mould.” The Sultan him- 
self is a man of kingly bearing, but with 
a thin face and colorless eyes keen as a 
falcon’s. When he appears in public on 
ceremonious occasions he rides a milk- 
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white Arabian horse, which he manages 
very skilfully, and his manner is most 
gracious as he bows right and left to the 
people. This Commander of the Faithful, 
according to popular Turkish belief, has 
never signed a death warrant, and doubt- 
less his reputation is deserved, for such 
matters may easily be attended to vicari- 
ously. 


In the final struggle with the Ottoman 


Empire in which, it is not unreasonable 
to believe, one of the great powers will, 
sooner or later engage, the assailants of 
the Turk will find a hard task. Although 
the treasury may be almost empty, his 
fleet a farce, and his army in rags, the 
bravery and devotion which go with 
fanaticism will again be displayed, as they 
have been so often before on blood- 
drenched and memorable battlefields. 





® By COL. JOHN W. PULLMAN, U.S. A. 


HE mail rider was late. 
For two hours the offi- 
cers of the camp had 
been gathered in front of 
the headquarters tent, 
moving in little groups 
restlessly to and _ fro, 
watching with anxious 
eyes the streak of gray 
road coming down from 

the distant divide into the creek bottom. 
They could see it, winding from out the 
scrub oaks on the hillside, across the stream 
quite two miles away. It was there that regu- 
larly at four o’clock every Saturday even- 
ing they caught the first sight of Price, the 
faithful mail carrier, on his wiry and mot- 
tled mustang. The arrival of the mail in 
that isolated little camp was an event of more 
importance than the advent of Christmas. 
In his journey from Prescott, forty-seven 
miles as the crow flies, through a rough 
Indian country, infested with the watchful 
and murderous Apache, Joe Price well 
earned his sixty dollars a month. With 
nervous hand, constantly on the grip of his 
Winchester, and eyes carefully scanning 
every clump of brush or shaggy bunch of 
rock, he made the trip weekly at a gallop. 
In on Friday, out on Saturday, as regu- 
larly as a scheduled railroad train, he was 
always seen, within thirty minutes before or 
after four, to emerge from the oaks and 


rush down that gray streak of road on the 
divide. 

To-day it was six, and the eyes of the 
anxious camp had not yet been rewarded. 
“I wonder if they’ve got him at last,” re- 
marked the Adjutant. “I always said it 
would only be a matter of time before they 
took him in.” 

“They will be smarter than they generally 
are,” remarked another, “if they get the 
drop on Price. He knows them too well. 
He never keeps the road, but skirts off into 
the timber half a mile or so on either side. 
They never could ambush him; he is too 
cute.” 

“Oh, he will be along after awhile,” said 
General Richards, the veteran commanding 
officer. “Some accident or a late start from 
Prescott is holding him. It isn’t Price I’m 
worrying about so much as it is Winston 
and his family. They were to leave Pres- 
cott this morning on their way to California, 
and their ambulance should have been here 
before this.” 

“Did you hear they were coming to-day ?” 
asked one of the group. 

“Yes, and they were to rest here to-mor- 
row at my house. Mrs. Richards is waiting 
dinner for them now. They should have 
been here by three o’clock, if they got any 
kind of start from Prescott. I did not like 
at all,” he continued, after a pause, “the 
idea of their coming over that damned road 
lined with those Apache devils, with no es- 
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cort perhaps except a man or two with the 
driver. It was too infernally risky, with 
two or three women and a baby. I wish to 
God they would show up.” 

“They may have taken an escort,” re- 
marked Colonel Brown. “Winston is too 
old a frontiersman to take any chances, with 
his wife and baby, through this country. 
Perhaps they started late.” 

“Well, all we can do now is to wait. If 
we hear nothing when the mail gets in—well 
—Brown, you~ had better get your troop 
ready; you can take the road and see 
what’s the matter.” And the General strode 
toward his quarters to allay the fears of his 
wife. 

Colonel Brown started off toward his 
troop tents and the rest settled themselves 
on seats around the officer’s tent door to 
wait. The long Arizona twilight had slow- 
ly been covered by the black mantle of night, 
and the figures of the watchers, seated on 
camp stools and boxes in front of the Ad- 


jutant’s tent, cast long and grotesque shad- 
ows on the scant herbage of the parade 
ground from the light of the big oil lamp 


swinging over the officer’s desk. Little was 
said, for all ears were straining for the ex- 
pected noise of wheels or hoof beats from 
the creek bottom, and every eye peered into 
the gloom of the valley. 

It was nine o’clock, and the General had 
just rejoined the group of officers, when all 
were startled by the nervous, quick cry, 
“Halt, who comes there!’ from the sentinel 
at the cavalry picket line just under the hill. 
They heard the quick answer, “Friend.” 

“It’s Price!” they all exclaimed, and in 
five minutes the wiry figure of the mail car- 
rier on his mottled, lean mustang rode into 
the circle of light. Without a word he slid 
from his horse and, unfastening the mail 
pouches from his saddle, brought them in, 
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passing the group with a short “How,” and 
placing his burden on the Adjutant’s desk. 

“What kept you so late, Price?” quietly 
asked the General. 

“Injuns, General,” he replied, in a low 
voice, as he took off his wide brimmed hat 
and mopped his face with his handkerchief, 
and after a pause added, “They got some 
one this time, all right.” 

“Where was it?” 

“T saw one or two signs about two miles 
the other side of Chino Divide as I was 
crossing the arroyo and heading for the 
Divide. They were made this morning, and 
I came on the road just under the top of 
the hill—from behind—I knew they would 
be gone by that time. It was two hours 
from sundown. I saw signs of trouble 
right away. The dirt in the road was all 
dragged up and a little further, just under 
the last rise in the Divide, were a couple of 
broken arrows, a pool of dried blood, and 
more splashed on the rocks. I didn’t stop 
to look around any more, but rode off 
mighty lively and kept on top of the long 
ridge till I got into Williamson’s Valley. 
I told Bill Simmonds at the ranch, but he 
is all alone and afraid to go out.” 

“Price, did you see or hear anything of 
Captain Winston and the ambulance which 
was to have left Prescott this morning ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Price. “I did 
not go up to the post this morning. I got 
the mail about nine at the post office in town 
and came right out. The La Paz mail 
wagon was late.” 

“Did you notice any fresh wagon tracks 
on the road before you struck this mess on 
the Divide?” continued Richards. 

“Yes, I recollect I did,” said Price, “quite 
plain, fresh wagon tracks in the dust when 
I first saw the sign—below the Divide.” 

The General sat down a moment, his keen 
gray eves full of concern and anxiety. 
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“God! I wonder if they could have got poor 
Winston,” he muttered. “Brown, you had 
better get off and see what it is. Take 
your whole troop, and get there by daylight 
—you can do nothing till morning. Send 
back a courier and let me know what you 
find.” He took his mail, his grave “Good 
night, gentlemen,” was returned in low 
tones by the officers, and his sturdy figure, 
bowed with anxiety, dissolved into the dark- 
ness toward his quarters. 

Twenty minutes later a long brown col- 
umn of cavalry filed from the picket line of 
“K” Troop, under the hill, and took the road 
across Walnut Creek, for Williamson’s Val- 
ley. The men, with Colonel Brown and 
Lieutenant Palmer in the lead, were all vet- 
erans, seasoned Indian fighters, and trav- 
elled light, having nothing with them ex- 
cept their arms and two days’ rations in 
their saddle pockets. Each man knew the 
doubt as to Winston and his family, and a 
serious, grim earnestness marked each sol- 


dier’s countenance as he warily let his ani- 
mal pick his way through the darkness. 
Reaching the crest of the hill, the long line 
plunged down into the darkness under the 
stunted juniper and scrub oak which lined 


both sides of the rough road. A thick 
cloud of dust soon enveloped the silent col- 
umn, covering it with a mantle, and mask- 
ing each face with a weird gray coat- 
ing. When the dust settled, for a time, on 
a hard piece of road, they loomed into view 
like a fierce, grimy procession of spectres. 
Colonel Brown moved steadily along, in no 
haste, for he could accomplish nothing at 
the scene of the outrage until daylight came, 
and he had seven hours to make the thirty 
miles to the Chino Divide. 

About one o’clock the command reached 
the ranch of Bill Simmonds, a stage station 
in the middle of the broad bottom of Will- 
iamson’s Valley, and the only house between 
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Prescott and Fort Mojave, two hundred 
and fifty miles west. 

Bill, with one of his herders, surrounded 
by a numerous gang of yelping dogs, was 
at the door awaiting the troop, which they 
had heard coming two miles away. 

“Anything new, Bill,” asked the Colonel, 
as he halted and motioned the men to dis- 
mount. 

“Nothing, Colonel,” answered Bill, ap- 
proaching. “We have been afraid to go 
out since Price went by and gave us the 
word that the Apaches were on the Divide. 
We have been looking out, that’s all. I 
knew that some of you would be along 
soon. 

“You didn’t hear about any wagons being 
on the road from Prescott this morning ?” 

“Not a word,” answered Bill, “although 
Jim here says when he was up on the ridge, 
herding the stock about noon, he saw a 
cloud of dust down toward Walnut Grove 
as if wagons were coming, but none came 
this way.” 

“Sergeant,” commanded Brown, “you 
can make some coffee; we will be here an 
hour. Loosen the cinches and let odd num- 
bers hold the horses.” Then, with the Lieu- 
tenant, he followed Simmonds into the adobe 
cabin. 

About two hours later, the Colonel and 
Lieutenant Palmer having had their lunch 
in the primitive but hospitable house of Bill 
Simmonds, and the men having finished 
their breakfast of hard bread and hot coffee 
over their camp fire, the word was passed 
to cinch up and mount, and the command 
once more took the road for the Divide, 
Simmonds had 
voluntarily harnessed up a pair of horses to 
his light farm wagon and followed along 
behind the command, to bring in, as he said 
to the Colonel, “anything they might find.” 


some twelve miles distant. 
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That they were going to find something 
everybody knew. 

Just as the stars were beginning to lose 
their lustre in the dim gray of coming dawn 
which was slowly spreading from over the 
hilltops of the east, the troop reached the 
summit of the Divide and the Colonel’s up- 
lifted hand signalled a halt. Flankers were 
out a hundred yards or more, along the 
rocky arroyos skirting the road on both 
sides, watching with keen eyes and advanced 
carbines for a lurking foe. 

Price, the mail carrier, was beside the 
Colonel, having, after he had eaten at the 
camp, changed horses and overtaken the 
command while it was resting at Simmonds’s 
ranch. 

“Tt’s down there, Colonel, about one hun- 
dred yards, right under the foot of that little 
butte to the left,” said Price, indicating the 
place with outstretched arm. 

It was an ideal place for an Apache am- 
bush. The road gradually ascended from 


the flat country below, wound through a 
series of broken arroyos, small canyons and 
volcanic rock, getting rougher and rougher 
as it mounted toward the summit of the 


ridge. Dwarf cedars, mesquite and wild 
plum mingled with the prickly pear, and 
Spanish bayonet lined the road on both sides, 
concealing the deep gullies and depressions 
which ran in and out, approaching, at times, 
to the edge of the cut. Giant ignigenous 
rocks loomed up in groups, and at other 
places in solitary prominence, thrusting 
their jagged heads at times quite over the 
tops of the stunted growth sprouting up 
from their deeply bedded bases. The soli- 
tary butte or cone shaped hill to the left and 
near the road, also covered with brush and 
cacti, furnished a most excellent vantage 
point for a lookout, who, hidden there, could 
safely see the road for six or eight miles in 


the direction of Prescott and Walnut Grove 
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and northward, almost to Simmonds’s ranch 
in the valley. The approach of the unwary 
traveller or of the lone wagon could be 
marked beforehand, and safe preparations 
made for the ambush, at not over twenty 
paces from the roadbed. 

“All right, Price,” answered the Colonel, 
“we'll take a look on foot first so as not to 
disturb the sign,” and, dismounting, he, 
Lieutenant Palmer and Price, giving their 
horses to the orderly trumpeter, started 
down the road afoot, warily scanning every 
hiding place. 

About one hundred paces down, Price 
stopped and, touching the Colonel’s arm, 
silently pointed to the roadbed. The gray 
of dawn was now well advanced, and every 
feature of the landscape was quite visible. 

Following the indicating finger of the 
guide, all saw the ‘pointed toe moccasin 
tracks of the Tonto Apache Indian. There 
were plenty of them, crossing and recross- 
ing, up and down, and as plain as moulds in 
the dry, thick dust of the road. 

“A little further down, Colonel,” said 
Price, and fifty steps beyond they found a 
large dry pool, unmistakably of blood, while 
blots of the same were spread over three or 
four of the light colored rocks by the road- 
side. Near the spot were two arrows, both 
broken off, one near the arrow head and 
blood stained, and the other, a little longer, 
snapped near the feathered end. Below this 
again, and in the middle of the road, was 
another, with only the steel barb missing. 

The whole roadbed, for forty yards up 
and down, was dragged, and the loose dirt 
and gravel were ridged in places and again 
smoothed, as if bodies had been pulled and 
scraped along its surface. The character- 
istic, sharp toed moccasin tracks of the 
Apache were everywhere. 

After a careful survey of the whole scene 
the Colonel called up his sergeant and told 
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him to send up twenty men afoot, the others 
holding the horses. The troopers soon came 
flocking down the road. 

“Men,” said the Colonel, when they had 
assembled, “You see all this. The Apaches 
have jumped something here and made a 
haul. I want you all to scatter out on both 
sides of the road and search every arroyo, 
rock and clump of brush to see what you 
can find. Keep a close look for bodies. 
Any one who finds anything, fire his piece 
and signal. 

In five minutes the heads of the men could 
be seen bobbing up here and there in all di- 
rections through the stunted growth and 
jagged rocks as they dispersed in all direc- 
tions to pursue their 

The Colonel, the 
joined the men, and 
soon covered by the 
mile in all directions. 


Now go.” 


careful search. 
Lieutenant and Price 
the whole terrain was 
anxious hunters for a 

For an hour no sig- 
nal was given, and it began to appear as if 
the Apaches had vanished with whatever 
they had ambushed. Suddenly the search- 
ers were startled by the loud report of a 
carbine, and one of the men was seen stand- 
ing, waving his hat, not thirty feet from 
the road, and near the scene of the indi- 
cated bloodshed! 

The Colonel was the first to approach. 
“It’s there,” said the man, pointing to the 
heart of a thick clump of bushes and prickly 
pears. Peering in, they saw the shining 
white body of a naked corpse! The men 
soon lifted the body out and placed it on the 


roadway. It was a bearded white man, con- 


torted and stiffened into a grotesque shape 
by the rigor of death, which had occurred 
some twenty hours before. 


It was a ghastly 
sight, the body being horribly mutilated in 
Apache fashion. A bullet had struck him 
in front, over the heart. His back had the 
wounds of two score arrows, as if the cow- 


ardlv wretches had bathed, each, an arrow 
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in the helpless body to take home to his 
family, as a sanguinary souvenir of his sav- 
age prowess. A little water from one of 
the men’s canteens revealed the features. 

“It’s Idaho Dave,” exclaimed Price. 

“T told him many times that Mr. Red 
would get him some fine day if he wasn’t 
careful, but he only laughed and said that 
he reckoned he was old enough to keep his 
hair from those fellows.” There was no 
doubt now about the body, for all knew him. 
Dave was an old miner and prospector, who, 
when not looking for mines, was hunting 
deer and antelope, which he carried into the 
Prescott market. In this way he made a 
sufficient living. Long familiarity with the 
Apaches, their country and their ways, and 
his escape, heretofore, from all injury at 
their hands, had rendered the old man too 
self-confident, careless and unwary, and the 
certain fate of all Arizona travellers in those 
days who disregarded those essentials had 
finally overtaken the poor man in the horri- 
ble manner presented to the spectators. It 
was a mercy, all thought, that the bullet 
through the chest must have been fired from 
a close roadside ambush and killed him at 
once. The other wounds were simply the 
insensate savagery of the Indians. 

The body was carefully wrapped in a 
wagon sheet and tenderly placed in Sim- 
monds’s wagon, and they started back for 
the valley. The Colonel was satisfied, as 
all were, that poor Dave embraced the whole 
of the victims of this outrage and that Cap- 
tain Winston and his party had not yet hap- 
pened along. 

The Colonel had mounted and the column 
had just started back toward Williamson’s 
Valley, when Price called attention to some 
moving objects, enveloped in the heavy dust 
they made, about three miles down the road 
coming from the Prescott direction, and al- 
most under the bright glare of the rising sun, 
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now well above the dark hilltops to the east- 
ward of Walnut Grove. 

The Colonel took a long look through his 
field glasses, and finally exclaimed, “It’s 
two government ambulances coming at a 
trot, and I feel sure it must be Winston and 
his party. Lieutenant, you go into Sim- 
monds’s with the troop and cook breakfast. 
Price and I will wait here for the wagons.” 

The ambulances rapidly approached and 
Brown rode down to meet them, swinging 
his hat as they drew near. The driver of 
the leading wagon pulled up as he recog- 
nized Colonel Brown, and the Colonel, dis- 
mounting, met Winston, who had jumped 
out and come forward, and shook him 
heartily by the hand. “Lord, I’m glad to 
see you all safe and sound, old man,” ex- 
claimed Brown. “You gave us a devil of a 
We heard you were to start yester- 
day and the alarm came to the camp that the 
Apaches had jumped something right above 
here on the Divide, and I came out with the 
whole troop last night to investigate. For 
a time we thought it was your outfit sure. 
We found the mutilated body of Idaho Dave 
right up here. 
yesterday about noon. 


scare. 


They must have got him 


We have just start- 
ed the body in for Simmonds’s, in the val- 
ley. Don’t tell the ladies; I'll say we are 
just coming back from a. little scout. How 
are they all?” 

“All right, Colonel,” answered Winston. 
“I feel awful sorry about poor Dave. We 
had a close shave this time, sure! We were 
to have started yesterday morning, but the 
Whipple people would just not let us come 
till after the dance last night. We left at 
one o'clock What luck! 
Come and shake hands, but don’t mention 


this morning. 
this.” 

In the first wagon, besides Captain Win- 
ston, were Miss Fuller, an old school friend 
of Mrs. Winston, returning home to San 
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Francisco, after a five months’ visit to her 
friend, and Dr. Muller, a contract surgeon, 
who, after a tour of duty in Arizona, was 
returning to Los Angeles to have his con- 
tract annulled. 

In the second ambulance were Mrs. Win- 
ston, with her seven months’ old baby Eve- 
lyn, her mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. 
Churchill, who had been spending the win- 
ter with their daughter and son-in-law, and 
were now returning home to San Francisco. 
Winston was an ex-captain of California 
Volunteers, and had seen hard frontier ser- 
vice in connection with the regular army in 
the Southwest, and had, since leaving the 
service, been located in Arizona in the lu- 
crative practice of law. He was well and 
widely known to the officers of the Army, 
and he and his charming family were very 
popular and prominent in official and social 
circles. He had been badly wounded in an 
affair with Apaches, when he had foolishly 
joined a scouting party about eight months 
before, and, on the doctor’s advice, was go- 
ing on a sick vacation to see if the salt air 
of the Pacific would not restore his health 
and strength. 

Each wagon had, beside the driver, and on 
Ad- 
vantage has been taken of this occasion to 
return the transportation and the two men 
to their post at Drum Barracks, California, 


his seat, one infantry soldier as guard. 


from which they had been detached for two 
months, as part escort to a paymaster who 
had gone through to New Mexico. The 
commanding General at Drum Barracks, 
California, a great admirer and friend of the 
Winstons, had gladly furnished a guard to 
enable his friends to get to the coast. 

After hearty greetings and a stirrup cup 
the party started on again, the Colonel and 
Price galloping on ahead, to get the body of 
the murdered hunter out of sight before the 
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ambulance, with the ladies, would arrive at 
the ranch in the valley. 

Witching baby Evelyn was the Queen of 
the Feast the following night at the Gen- 
eral’s hospitable home in the little two troop 
cavalry cantonment on the banks of Turkey 
Creek. The house was not very pretentious, 
but it had the rare reputation of being the 
only house in the camp. It had been built 
for the General and Mrs. Richards, the only 
Army lady in the garrison, by the labor of 
the troopers, the lumber being rough boards 
and slabs ripped out of pine logs with whip 
saws. The roof was hand split clapboards 
and canvas. The house had four rooms and 
a shed kitchen. The largest was used as a 
dining room for this occasion, and its ca- 
pacity was taxed to the utmost as, besides 
all of Winston’s party, the whole five offi- 
cers constituting the commissioned force of 
the post were the General’s guests for this 
festivity. 

They had improvised a throne at the table 
for Queen Evelyn, and a straight backed 
kitchen chair lashed securely to the top of 
an empty hard bread box furnished the dais 
for the seat of the royal dimpled cherub. A 
sheet, folded into a broad band and passed 
around her little body, secured her firmly to 
her throne. As she sat there close to the 
table, her silky golden curls parted in the 
middie and clustering around her chubby 
neck and brow, her merry, sparkling, clear, 
blue eyes beaming with perfect health and 
baby enthusiasm, she made a picture of 
beauty and happiness. Her plump little fist 
pounded the table with her rubber rattle as 
with an elfin scepter as she “goo-gooed” and 
dimpled her rosy face in baby smiles to each 
in turn around the table. A huge twenty- 
five pound turkey graced one end of the 
board, with the Adjutant as high priest of 
the carving knife, and at the other, a savory 
haunch of black tailed deer, with the General 
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in charge. Both the dishes had been pro- 
vided by the deadly rifle of the General him- 
self. The Commissary Department had . 
been lavishly drawn on for the canned vege- 
tables and the fine plum pudding coming 
with the coffee and cigars. 

With the small talk and jollity after the 
cleared board, Queen Evelyn had to be un- 
wound from her throne and passed from 
knee to knee around the table. A baby! 
Lord of all blessings—a baby! How long 
since many of the poor fellows there, ban- 
ished in this wilderness of wifeless men and 
savages, had seen a baby! What memories 
of mothers, sisters, sweethearts and friends, 
in the far away homes in the States the 
presence of the child brought up to many 
of those officers ! 

“Let me hold her awhile now, you have 
had her long enough.” 

“No, it’s my turn—give the darling to us,” 
and the loving rivalry for the pressure of the 
plump little body and a kiss to the dimpled 
cheek went jealously on until the tired little 
eyes and the drooping curly head, warned 
the proud mother to snatch her away from 
her worshippers and carry her, after a last 
good night kiss all around, to her improvised 
crib, in a clothes basket, made up in the ad- 
joining room. 

In the early morning the Winston party, 
with the hearty Godspeeds of the whole 
camp, started on their long and perilous 
journey to Los Angeles, 


* * » * ~ + ‘~ 
It was eight days later. The myriads of 
stars which shine with such marvellous 


brilliancy through the rare, pure air of mid- 
dle Arizona illuminated the canvas of tent 
and wagon in a little army camp on the 
eastern edge of the great Mojave Desert of 
Southern California, Though but three 
o'clock in the morning, the camp fire in the 
rear of the two ambulances already glim- 
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mered and blazed in the shadow of the 
wagons, while the forms of the guards and 
drivers moved noisily to and fro, feeding 
the mules tied to the wagon tongues and 
preparing for an early departure. In the 
three wall tents of the Winston party the 
lights from the dim oil camp lanterns in 
each threw weird and grotesque shadows on 
the canvas as the occupants, early awakened, 
were already astir and busily packing. A 
long drive of forty miles was before them, 
and through the wild, barren wastes and 
heavy sands of the Mojave Desert. 

The party had had, with the exception of 
a couple of false Indian scares, an unevent- 
ful but rather pleasant trip from the little 
cavalry camp way back in the Aztec Pass, 
which they had left over a week ago. All 
was bustle and rush in the dismantling camp, 
pulling down, packing, storing away in the 
ambulances, and, with jolly laughter and 
constant urging, the early morning coffee 
was drunk, all standing, the tents rolled and 
put in the boot, small traps thrown in, and, 
in less time than it takes to tell it, Mrs. 
Winston and the occupants of the first am- 
bulance had settled themselves into their 
seats. With a flourish and a ringing crack 
of the driver’s whip, the team, at a swinging 
trot, plunged down the road into the gloom 
of the dying night. As the wagon started 
away Mrs. Winston leaned out, waved her 
handkerchief at her husband, and shouted 


back at him, but the noise of pounding 


hoofs and crunching wheels drowned her 


words. It was at that hour, just before 
dawn, when even in the clearest starlit night 
it is always darkest. An obscuring mist 
appears to dim the bright light of the 
stars, and a dark gray thickness seems to 
settle over the earth. 

In fifteen minutes Captain Winston’s 
wagon, with the rest of the party, followed 


at the same rattling pace. The wagons 
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travelled about three to four hundred yards 
apart to escape the suffocating clouds of 
fine dust raised by the moving teams. 

For the first hour the road was fairly 
good, winding in and around the little vol- 
canic cones of ignigenous rock, the crushed 
tufa giving the mules and wheels a fairly 
solid hold of the roadbed. As the sun shot 
its first hot rays over the summit of the 
barren hummocks and low, desolate hills 
far away to the east, the wagons plunged 
fairly into the dreary, bleak, sandy wastes 
of the great desert. 

What a scene of mundane barrenness and 
death! What terrifying silent isolation met 
the awed gaze of the unwilling travellers! 
One felt as if entering the graveyard of nat- 
ure! The silence was oppressive, the lonely 
barrenness appalling. Bleak dead cones of 
volcanic origin stood isolated here and there, 
while through and around them the black, 
sinuous lines of dead lava streams wound 
their snaky lengths, like mummified ser- 
pents; and over all, nature had spread a 
heavy pall of thick volcanic dust, as if to 
shroud from view the remains of what had 
once been a part of the world’s beautiful 
creation. The foundation of all was sand, 
sand, thick, yielding, hot sand! The pass- 
ing of many wheels in the years gone by had 
cut so deeply into this granular crust that the 
occupants of the wagons could at times reach 
out through the windows from their seats 
and trail their hands through its shifting 
looseness. 

The vegetation was that of the desert, 
scant, stunted and sickly, as if its constant 
struggle for life in this deathly waste was 
an effort too much for its existence. Little 
clumps of mesquite brush, dwarf prickly 
pear, and an occasional stalk of the beautiful 
flowering Spanish bayonet was all of nat- 
ure’s vegetable life that could be seen, as the 
wagons ground slowly and tediously along. 
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It was after eight o'clock. For four long 
hours now the faithful mules had been 
straining in their collars dragging the dust 
covered wagons, with their now silent oc- 
cupants, through this wilderness of destitu- 
tion, and but a few miles of their day’s jour- 
ney had yet been put behind them. The 
leading ambulance was out of sight, having 
some time back disappeared from view of 
the rear wagon around the jagged profile of 
a volcanic rock-ribbed hill ahead. As Win- 
ston’s wagon turned this bend he saw his 
wife’s ambulance, some half a mile ahead, 
and well up on a long, gentle slope, where it 
had stopped before a higher ridge. It was 
easily seen that it was in trouble, for the 
driver was down from his box, and, with 
Mr. Churchill, was working with one of the 
wheelers. As Captain Winston’s wagon 
came up it stopped and Winston jumped out, 
and, with a cheery “Hello! how’s everybody ? 
What’s up?” he went up to his wife, who 
was leaning out of the wagon window. 

“Nothing, dear, only a stone in old Pete’s 
hoof.” 

“How are you all back there ; nearly dead? 
My, isn’t it awful ?” 

“Oh, we’re as fine as silk,” he replied, 
smiling cheerily and stepping up on the 
wagon step. He kissed his wife and peered 
into the ambulance. 

“How’s my baby? I’m dying for a kiss. 
Where is she?” he exclaimed, glancing in 
on their laps. For-an instant the mother 
shrank back and her face paled, then she 
laughed nervously. 

“Henry, stop your joking! You've got 
her back there. Is the darling all right?” 
and she leaned out, looking back to her hus- 
band’s wagon. 

Winston peered searchingly into his wife’s 
face, and then, trembling, with a. startled 
“My God!” slowly stepped to the ground. 

His wife’s face changed with an awful 
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fear, her lips became deadly white, and she 
clutched her husband’s arms as she ex- 
claimed: “What is it, Henry? God! 
haven’t you got Evelyn with you?” 

Winston shivered as with a chill, both 
hands went over his eyes, and he slowly 
shook his head. The poor mother franti- 
cally tore at the door of the ambulance as 
she struggled to get out, and then, with a 
heart breaking scream, fell senseless into the 
arms of her father. 

Amid the storm of questions, appeals and 
wild exclamations of all, Winston stood 
rigid, his eyes fixed with a maniac’s stare 
back along the road they had traversed. 

“Mother,” he finally asked in a low voice, 
“I saw you with Evelyn in your arms near 
the wagons after the tents were down. What 
did you do with her?” Poor Mrs. Winston 
was sobbing hysterically. 

“Henry,” she said, “I took her out of the 
tent sleeping soundly. It was her day to 
ride in your wagon, you know, and while I 
was getting our things ready I laid her down 
on her little pillow behind that bush near 
your camp fire so the light would not get in 
her eyes. I thought you would put her in 
your wagon. Oh, God of mercy, we have 
left her—we have left her!” and she rocked 
to and fro in her misery. 

The father shrank back for a moment 
dazed and helpless; then his military train- 
ing came to life, and he sprang into action. 

“Shultz,” he ordered the leading driver, 
“T will go back; unhitch and wait here till I 
return. Guard everything. Miller,” turn- 
ing to the other driver, “get down and give 
your team half a pail of water from the 
keg. Now, come on, men, and let’s get this 
wagon unloaded. We want to travel light 
and quick! Doctor, you come back with 
me—the rest stay!” 

And while he talked he was tearing wildly 
at the boot straps of the ambulance, and in a 
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short space of time trunks, tents, bedding, 
mess boxes and all weight was littering the 
roadside. 

“Get in, Doctor!” said Winston, and, get- 
ting on the seat with the driver, “Swing 
your team around, Miller, and go back like 
hell; don’t spare anything!” and, reaching 
over his head, he tore an extra whip stock 
from its fastening and bitterly lashed the 
plunging wheelers. The long whip in the 
driver’s hand hissed and flashed as it tore 
into the quivering flanks of the leaders, and 
the ambulance swayed and rocked with its 
wild plunging over the rough road as the 
team under the cruel punishment went tear- 
ing at a mad gallop down the grade into the 
sandy, rolling desert. 

When they reached the deep sand, the 
poor animals had the traces strained to the 
utmost, and at intervals, when a little piece 
of harder road was met, got into a little trot, 
but mostly it was a heart breaking, striving 
walk. At such times the demented father 
would leap to the ground and run ahead; 
then tiring, sit down on the side bank and, 
holding his head in his hands, give vent to 
piteous groans. As the team approached he 
would spring to his feet, seize the leader by 
the bridle, and strive to drag the animals 
ahead, turning at times to kick a poor beast 
in the flank, hoarsely pleading with it to 
hurry ! 

“Captain,” pleaded the agonized driver, 
“you are killing the mules and keeping us 
back! I can get more out of them if you 
let me manage,” and the Doctor, adding 
his pleadings to the driver's, finally got the 
poor fellow into the back seat of the ambu- 
lance, where he lay back with eyes closed 
and drooping head, groaning in a partial 
stupor. 

It was near noon, and Coyote Hole was 
but two hundred yards away, when Captain 


Winston started to his feet with half 
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crouched body, clutched the Doctor by the 
shoulder. 

“My God, Doctor, look there! Shoot, 
man, shoot!” and he plunged headlong from 
the door of the wagon, falling on his hands 
and knees. In a moment he was up and 
running madly ahead of the team toward the 
abandoned camp. A gray coyote, those 
ubiquitous scavengers of the plains, had 
emerged from the brush, not a hundred 
steps ahead, and stood in the middle of the 
road, lazily looking at the approaching 
wagon, 

The Doctor’s rifle cracked and the animal, 
with a convulsive spring, rolled over in the 
dust of the roadway. At the report of the 
gun two large wolves, the fierce “lobos” of 
the Southwest, broke into view, at a little 
trot, one right out of the old camp site and 
the other twenty steps to the farther side. 
Again the Doctor’s rifle spoke and the near- 
est wolf plunged a few steps ahead and set- 
tled to the ground. Before the second wolf 
had jumped a. dozen paces away, a third 


shot sent him yelping across the ridge trail- 
Another 
large wolf and a dozen or more coyotes now 


ing a shattered leg behind him. 


jumped into view from around the water 
hole and disappeared, in streaks of gray, 
among the dwarf growth in all directions. 

The team had stopped, and as Muller laid 
aside his rifle he noticed the father, still run- 
ning, staggering and stumbling, toward the 
camping place. As he looked, and was get- 
ting out of the ambulance to follow, he saw 
Winston falter, place both hands over his 
eyes, totter from side to side, and then the 
next instant plunge forward, both arms ex- 
tended, and lie still, his face in the ashes of 
the dead camp fire. 

In his right hand he clutched a torn and 
bedraggled remnant of his baby’s little 
chintz dress. 





SUBMARINE SIGNALLING 


BY 
HENRY R. GILSON, B. S, M. E. 


HE experiments made by 

Colladon and Sturm on 

Lake Geneva early in 

the last century have 

thus far been the only 

ones referred to in text- 

books in speaking of 

scund waves in water. 

These tests measured 

the speed of sound in 

fresh water, but made no other important 
contribution to the subject. 

Although attempts had been made in 
England and Germany, the first student 
in physics to make any practical experi- 
ments was Professor Lucien I. Blake, of 
the University of Kansas. He established 
for the first time the important fact that 
sound in the water surrounding a ship 
would pass readily through its walls into 
the hold. One of the vessels used was the 
old frigate “Constitution,” and although 
her sides were 20 inches thick, the sound 
of oar blades struck together under water 
some distance away was distinctly heard 
by observers inside the ship. 

The war between the United States and 
Spain stopped these experiments, but at 
the same time it stimulated a new student 
in the field—Mr. A. J. Mundy, of Boston, 
who shared in the anxiety regarding the 
Spanish torpedo boats, and conceived the 
idea that their approach might be heard 


through the water. In 1808 he engaged 


the assistance of Professor Elisha Gray, 
of Chicago, and for four years they 
worked steadily on this problem. Mr. 
Mundy’s most important contribution was 
a device for placing sound transmitters 
inside a ship. In his laboratory experi- 
ments he discovered that if a tumbler 
filled with a solution was placed inside 
and against an empty iron kettle floating 
in a tank of water the bell sound in the 
water of the tank could readily be taken 
out of the solution in the tumbler by 
means of a microphone immersed therein, 
although the same microphone placed 
against the side of the kettle collected 
very much less sound. 

It was soon found that a tank filled 
with a solution of salt and water with 
an immersed microphone was the key to 
the whole situation—both for the recep- 
tion of submarine sounds on board ship 
and the transmission of them from one 
ship to another through the water. The 
tanks are clamped up against the side of 
a ship as shown in Fig. 1—one on the 
starboard and one on the port side. Two 
specially constructed microphones of the 
granular type are placed in each tank, 
with wires leading up to the receiving 
apparatus shown in Fig. 2, in the pilot 
house. There is no perforation of the 
skins of the ships; the sound waves pass 
through the water from the source of 
sound, impinge upon the iron, steel or 
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Fic. 1, 


TRANSMITTER TANK 


wooden skin of the ship, are transmitted 
through the plating to the fluid in the 
tanks, and so reach the microphonic ap- 
paratus suspended therein, from which 


FIG, 2, DIRECTION INDICATOR 


AND 
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they pass up to telephone receivers which 
enable observers to distinguish distant ex- 
ternal sounds from sounds originating in 
or near the ship. 

The method of ascertaining direction 
by means of submarine signals is very in- 
teresting. Fig. 3 shows the ship heading 
north when first observation is taken (the 
two dots near the bow indicate the tanks 
containing the immersed microphones, 
while the bell is represented by the dot in 
the circumference of the circle). The 
fainter sound heard on the port side of 
the ship proves that the bell must be 
somewhere on the starboard side, where 
its sound is relatively louder. Therefore, 
half the circle is shaded to indicate that 


fel Sig2 
FIG, 3.—DIRECTION FINDING DIAGRAM 

it does not contain the bell. The ship 
now turns to starboard go°, heading east, 
and the fainter sound being still on the 
port side, the shading is extended, leaving 
only one-quarter of the circle to explore. 
The ship now turns 45°, heading south- 
east, and the fainter sound is now heard 
on the starboard side, and the shading is 
again extended, thus showing that the 
bell is somewhere east and 
southeast. Turning the ship back 22%4°, 
the bell is heard equally well on both 
sides, thus indicating that it is dead 
ahead. As the ship sails toward the bell 
the sound steadily grows louder, thus 
confirming previous observations. With 
a little practice it is possible to ascertain 
the location of the bell within one-quar- 
ter of a point of the compass. This is 
being done constantly, and even more ac- 
curate locations have been fotind. 


between 
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The range of the bell varies according 
to size, the energy put into the clapper 
striking the bell, and other conditions. 
The weight which has been found to give 
the best results is about 160 pounds. 
(Fig. 4 showing the relative proportions 


Fic. 4. CHURCH BELL SUBMARINE BELL 


of the bell and the peculiar construction 
of the sound bow.) In bells rung in the 
air (church bells, etc.), the sound bow is 
thin, being proportionately not a great 
deal thicker than the sides of the bell as 
shown in the other section. This must 
of necessity produce a lower pitch than 
one where the sound bow is thick and of 
the same diameter. It has been proved 
by experiments that the bell of higher 
pitch can be heard further and more 
clearly than the one of lower pitch. The 
lower tones are absorbed by the viscosity 
of the water, and thus the sound of higher 
pitch will extend to a greater distance. 

As all dangerous shoals and coasts are 
not indicated by lightships, it has been 
found necessary to submerge a bell by 
means of fastening it to a buoy suitably 
anchored, or of mounting the same on the 
bottom of the sea. The latter case I will 
take up first. 

Early in 1905 permission was obtained 
from the Government to establish an ex- 
perimental station at Point Allerton, 
Mass. It was decided to mount an elec- 
tric bell in the main channel, directly be- 
tween Boston Light and Boston Light- 
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ship, about 2/4 miles from Point Aller- 
ton. A small house at Allerton was ob- 
tained for a power station, equipped with 


Fic. 5, ELECTRIC SUBMARINE PELL 


the necessary apparatus, and a_ four- 
stranded armored cable was laid from this 
station to the point in the harbor desired. 
A bell mount of the tripod type was built, 
and a type of bell shown in Fig. 5 placed 
there. Its weight, with the bell attached, 
was about four tons. The cable was 
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fastened to one of the legs of the tripod 
and connected by suitable junction boxes 
to the bell. Within the case of the bell 
was a powerful electro-magnet directly 
connected to the clapper arm of the bell. 
By means of a controller in the station on 
shore any code could be rung. 

The armored cable (Fig. 6) contains 
four wires. Two convey the current to 
and from the magnet in the bell, and the 
other two are connected at the bell end to 
a telephone transmitter in the case of the 
bell, and at the shore end to an ordinary 
telephone receiver in the station. 


Fic, 6. SUBMARINE BELL CABLE 


The switchboard is fitted up for the at- 
tachment of duplicate sets of bells, en- 
gines and controllers, so that if one set of 
apparatus gives out the other may be im- 
mediately switched in without loss of 
time—thus insuring a constant signal. 

To mark the position of the bell a light 
rope is run from the tripod to the surface 
of the sea, and there a small marking buoy 
is attached. Great difficulty is often 
experienced in being able to attach a buoy 
so that it will stay—there are the ele- 
ments, the screws of passing steamers or 
the knife of the fishermen to sever the 
cord by which it is fastened. 

Another form of bell ringing mechan- 
ism is that known as the bell buoy. This 
consists in utilizing the motion of the 
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waves for ringing a bell submerged below 
its surface. Owing to the tremendous 
waves along our coasts it is found neces- 
sary to build the apparatus of exceeding 
strength. Fig. 7 shows a form of bell 
buoy which was placed in operation in 
Boston Harbor in 1903. It was located 
near Harding’s Ledge, 
a short distance from 
the whistling buoy. 
Several buoys of a 
have 


modified form 


already been placed 
off the Canadian coast, 
and, owing to the im- 
portance of this type 
of 


tinued experiments 





apparatus, con- 
are being performed 
in Boston Harbor. 
The bell is heard at a 
distance of six miles. 

The uses to which 
the submarine signal 
may be put are prac- 
tically unlimited, and 
Space prevents my 
giving more than a 


: , SUBMARINE BELL BUOY 
few of the 


most im- 


portant ones. A practical trial is that of 
equipping fishing schooners with receiv- 
ing apparatus, and of placing a small 
dory bell in each of the boats carried 
by the ship. Time and again men have 
gone out from a schooner fishing, fog has 
come up and the schooner has been un- 
able to locate one or more of its boats. 
The consequence is the men are tossed 
about and finally die of cold, or their 
boat is overturned by the waves. Now, 
when such a contingency arises, the men 
simply sit still in their boats, suspend 


the bell over the side, and begin ringing. 
"he schooner equipped with ears hears 
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the signal, and, being able to locate its 
direction, can pick up its boats with the 
greatest ease. This has been demon- 
strated repeatedly, and has proved of the 
greatest benefit to all concerned. 

Owing to the tremendous difficulty of 
being able to detect sound signals in the 
air, to ascertain their direction, etc., in 
fogs, it goes to show that the submarine 
signal will prove of the greatest impor- 
tance. It has been proved that during a 
heavy storm or fog it is practically im- 
possible for mariners to place any depend- 
ence upon the various fog signals. A 
great deal of time and money have been 
spent to invent apparatus for improving 
these signals, but they have all proved 
more or less untrustworthy. The failure 
of the air to transmit sound equally under 
all conditions, in all directions, is a source 
of great danger to mariners, but now 
comes the submarine signal. This is not 
affected by wind, waves, fog, or any at- 
.mospheric conditions whatever, and ab- 


solute dependence can be placed upon the 
possibility of locating one’s course. 

A practical example of the above took 
place off Newport during last August. 
Several of the battleships of our North 
Atlantic Squadron were cruising about 


outside the harbor. The “Maine” and 
“Alabama” had been equipped with sub- 
marine apparatus, while the “Iowa” was 
unequipped. The submarine bell on 
Brenton Reef Lightship was kept con- 
stantly ringing during the fog, and while 
the “Maine” and “Alabama” were able, 
with the greatest ease, to locate the light- 
ship and their position by means of this 
device, the “Iowa” was unable to do so 
and collided with the lightship. Rear 
Admiral Evans who was on board the 
“Maine” at the time, says that the sub- 
marine signal was of the greatest assist- 
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ance to him in being able to locate his 
course into the harbor. 

For ordinary navigation the apparatus 
is as applicable to warships as to mer- 
chant ships, but the special feature which 
is now receiving attention in all war fleets 
is the possible adaptation of submarine 
signalling apparatus as a means of in- 
creasing the power of submarines, or the 
possible provision in ships threatened by 
submarines of means for detecting their 
approach. 

Up to the time of the invention of the 
submarine the battleship’s foe had always 
been visible to the eye of the ship except 
in a very dense fog, but now comes the 
hidden enemy. Darkness had called for 
an eye in the battleship, and inventors 
responded with the searchlight; but the 
submarine asks for an ear, and now the 
ear has been provided. 

Experiments conducted at Newport 
with a submarine torpedo boat have dem- 
onstrated the fact that its approach can 
be detected when the “submarine” is two 
miles away, the noise of its machinery 
having been distinctly heard, and its loca- 
tion accurately ascertained. 

A wide field of possible usefulness is 
thus opened up, for by means of certain 
sound producers within the walls of ships 
below the water line, telegraphic com- 
munication at sea can take place between 
boats several miles apart. Recently an 
equipped steamer located another by the 
sound of her screws when 4% knots dis- 
tant. Is it not possible that Admiral Ka- 
wamura could have heard the Vladivostock 
fleet when he missed it in a fog by a dis- 
tance thought to be less than three miles? 

In all probability, judging from experi- 
ence, the Russian fleet before Port Ar- 
thur on the nights of Admiral Togo’s at- 
tacks could have heard some of the ap- 
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proaching Japanese vessels long before 
they made their proximity known. At all 
events, from what we know can now be 
done, it is evident that a large field of re- 
search lies before us, and its possibilities 
for the navy, aside from aids to naviga- 
tion, may be of great value. 

Of paramount importance is the fact 
that the use of this invention will prevent 
collisions at sea, which have been so fre- 
quent and disastrous in the past. A bell 
is suspended in a large tank of liquid in 
the bow of each ship. This is rung by 
power (either hand or otherwise), and its 
sound, passing through the sides of the 
ship and through the water, is picked up 
by the ears of the approaching vessel. The 
latter, by varying her course ever so 
slightly so as to bring the sound a little 
louder in either the port or the starboard 
receiver, will thus pass by on the cor- 
responding side of the boat which she is 
approaching. This been demon- 
strated successfully by the Metropolitan 
Line, plying between Boston and New 
York. 

Did space permit, I should consider 
various other uses of the submarine sig- 
nal, but I have given those which will ap- 
peal to all as being a great step in the 
right direction for the safeguarding of 
lives and shipping and as a vital adjunct 
to the modern warship. 

An interesting feature of the submarine 
signal is that sound will not travel from 
air into water, or from water into air to 
any extent. The medium in which the 
sound is produced must be practically the 
same as that in which the wave is trans- 
mitted. Ifa bell is submerged in a tank 
full of air, and no water allowed to enter, 
its strokes can be heard only in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The velocity of sound 
in salt water has been found to be 4,712 


has 
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feet per second, as against 1,100 feet per 
second in air. 

With regard to the progress made in 
the adoption of the submarine signal the 
past year, a few words may not be out 
of place. 

The Canadian government, after a long 
series of tests, placed orders for the es- 
tablishment of numerous stations along 
the St. Lawrence and 
its eastern coast. A 
number of its boats 
have been and are be- 
ing equipped with the 
receiving apparatus. 

The German gov- 
ernment has installed 
a number of bells off 
its coast, and the 
North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg-Ameri- 
can lines are being 
equipped. 

Trinity House, the 
English Lighthouse 
Board, has adopted 
the system after ex- 
haustive tests, and at 
the present time all 
the transatlantic 
steamers of the Cu- 
nard Line are being furnished with the 
apparatus. 

The first béll in English waters was 
placed on a lightship off Liverpool, one 
of the pneumatic type being used. The 
Lucania tested it on September 23 last, 
and while going at nearly full speed had 
no difficulty in locating the position of the 
bell at a distance of 9% knots. The offi- 
cial tests, which were concluded October 
Ist, were entirely successful. 

With the permission of the United 
States government, the company has in- 


PNEUMATIC 
BELL RINGER 
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stalled at its own expense submarine bells 
on all the lightships from Yarmouth to 
Philadelphia. While this country has not 
yet adopted the system, it has taken and 
is taking a great interest in the invention, 
and for some time has been conducting 
an exhaustive series of tests under all con- 
ditions. Several of the battleships have 
been equipped, and the results obtained 
from them have been uniformly success- 
ful. 

Numerous steamship lines running out 
of Boston and New York along our coast 
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have had the apparatus installed, among 
them being the Metropolitan Line, which 
has made constant use of the signals for 
over two years. 

Other than those 
mentioned are taking an active interest 
in the system, and I think that I do not 
over prophesy when I state that the com- 


foreign countries 


ing years will witness radical improve- 
ments in the different signalling systems 
throughout the world for the safeguard- 
ing of lives and property at sea, reducing 
all known risks to a minimum. 


ae 


The above cut shows two handsome 
volumes of press clippings of articles an«l 
pictures printed in the American press 
during the visit of H. S. H. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg. This exhaustive collec- 
tion was prepared for Col. Robert M. 
Thompson for presentation to the Prince, 
and is undoubtedly the finest souvenir of 


press comment that has been compiled. 
The volumes are the work of Mr. Otto 
Spengler, of New York. 

The pages displayed above are taken 
from the article which Prince Louis con- 
tributed to the December number of 
Army AND Navy Lire, which aroused 
great interest at that time. 





“BEWARE OF DERELIOT DIREOTLY 


IN YOUR PATH” 


THE SAFEGUARD OF THE SEA 


F all the 
changes in 


wondrous 
the 
ocean 
brought about by the 


condi- 
tions of travel 
inventive genius of the 
twentieth century none 
perhaps is stranger 

than that indicated in a 
prosaic little story of the sea told in 
the New 
York newspapers a few days ago. 


matter-of-course fashion by 

In an exchange of messages between the 
ocean giants Philadelphia and La Lorraine, 
the derelict in all ages the dread bugbear 
of sea captains, who carry hundreds of 
lives in their hands—vanished forever as 
an element of danger, and, perhaps for the 
first time, humanity realized that the 


wireless telegraph is destined to wonder- 
fully diminish loss of life at sea. 

In the darkness of a December night La 
Lorraine, bound for New York, and carry- 
ing a mighty load of Americans, with 
thoughts of Christmas and home in their 
hearts, received this message of the air: 

“La Lorraine—Beware of derelict direct- 
ly in your path. 
Banks. Do 
phia.” 

“Thank 
plied La Lorraine, and at once altered her 


Last seen off Fishing 
Philadel- 


you understand ? 


you. We do understand,” re- 
course, keeping double watch for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

Yet is the wireless telegraph only in the 
alphabet of this phase of its usefulness to 
mankind. 
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“In this incident we find another illustra- 
tion of the shortsightedness of the general 
run of humanity,” said Mr. C, C. Galbraith, 
general manager of the De Forest Wireless 
Telegtaph system. “For you understand 
that the world at large saw in the Marconi 
and De Forest systems only a new means 
of telegraphic connection with land and a 
new way of sending messages to their 
friends, while the stock broker rejoiced in 
the ability to keep his hand on the ticker all 
the way over. 

“But perhaps you now begin to realize 
that, as the turbine abolishes seasickness, so 
will the wireless telegraph render loss of 
life at sea either by collision, by stress of 
the storm or by a mischance to a steamer a 
practical impossibility. In future the trip 
across the Atlantic in a stormy midwinter 
will be rather less hazardous than a day’s 
run to Chicago. 

“Take, for instance, fog and these awful 
Newfoundland Banks, which have seen the 
‘ loss of so many magnificent boats and the 
sacrifice of more lives than can ever be 
counted in this world. Up to these days 
we have had to depend upon the fog horn, 
the ship’s bells and the rockets for our only 
guide. 

“But with the wireless telegraph, two big 
liners, hitherto groping through the mists, 
with nothing certain save a horrible convic- 
tion that they were somewhere and within 
striking distance of each other, may talk as 
easily as though they lay side by side in 
port. They may communicate to each other 
their exact positions, latitude, longitude and 
the rest and thus obviate all danger of a 
collision. 

“The next danger that disappears with 
the aerogram is that of wreck and loss of 
life through mischance to the boat. A big 
liner in distress, but fitted with the wireless 
instruments, may flash a message, and with- 
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in a few hours see around her half.a dozen 
other steamers ready to give her aid. 

“Do you remember the famous stories of 
La Bourgogne and the Umbria?” asked Mr. 
Galbraith. “In those cases you will remem- 
ber the boats met with an accident at sea. 
In each case the shaft was badly injured. 
The liners were long overdue and nothing 
had been heard of them by any incoming 
boat. For days the people of England and 
America were in a fever of excitement over 
their possible fate. 

“This sort of picturesque sensation has 
vanished with the good old days and other 
good old things, because, with the aid of the 
wireless, we in New York would know in- 
side of two hours just what had happened 
to the Umbria. 

“An example of this use of the wireless 
was seen in the case of one of the Standard 
Oil boats, the City of Everett, which is fitted 
with the De Forest wireless. Just off Sa- 


bine Bay, in a heavy sea, one of the steel 


doors on the forward turret was torn away 
and the compartment flooded. Here was 
where the value of the wireless was demon- 
strated. Under the old conditions, the City 
of Everett would have been lost, but her 
captain was now able to flash messages in 
all directions and bring the A. S. Lucas to 
her aid. The A. S. Lucas stood by through 
two days until a temporary door had been 
built. 

“Another remarkable instance was that 
of the sinking lightship off Nantucket. She 
sent up her wireless signal for help and was 
saved. 

“In short, there is no conceivable danger 
at sea,” said Mr. Galbraith, in conclusion, 
“from which wireless telegraphy will not 
indirectly protect the passenger. The con- 
summation toward which the De Forest and 
Marconi systems have been working for 
many years is at hand.” 





OHANGING THE GUARD 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


GUARD MOUNTING 


AND THE DUTIES OF PICKETS 


BY 
FRITZ MORRIS 


S to the origin of guards 
I am uninformed, nor 
can I find anything en- 
lightening on this par- 
ticular point, but I sup- 
pose from the time the 
angel with the flaming 
sword stood guard at 
the entrance to 
guards for one purpose 

or another have been used, although their 


Eden, 


specific duties and posting have under- 
gone as many changes as have the arms 
with which they were equipped. 

Guards are, of course, an essential of 
security, and doubtless have always been 


used by even the most primitive peoples 
when at war. In the Philippines the na- 
tives sometimes used an outpost of one 
man behind an obstacle consisting of a 
number of bamboo poles, which were 
sharpened and stuck in the ground at an 
angle and so close together that a man 
could not pass between them. A member 
of a hostile patrol, suddenly coming into 
contact in the dark with the sharpened 
end of one of these poles, could scarcely 
refrain from making his presence known. 
I suppose the American Indian, for keen- 
ness of observation and his ability to see 
without being seen, as an outpost or scout 


is without a peer. 
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Examples of where the vigilance of sen- 
tinels, on outpost, have saved the day are 
difficult to find, as histories seem to take 
account rather of cases where they have 
failed. In “A Staff Officer’s Handbook 
During the Russo-Japanese War,” by 
Lieutenant General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
there is an instance where, just as a patrol 
had returned from a reconnaissance and 
visit to the line of sentinels and was in the 
act of reporting to its support that there 
was no sign of the enemy, a shot was fired 
and a heavy Russian column was upou 
them with the bayonet. The writer attrib- 
utes this not to the silence and celerity of 
the Russian column, but to the fact that 
the patrol did not reconnoitre exactly as it 
had reported, and that the sentry was prob- 
ably asleep. He states, however, that the 
conduct of the Japanese 
made up for the lack of 
outposts. 


after the surprise 
alertness of their 


As to the necessity of guards in time of 
war, I quote Colonel Wagner's “Securit; 
and Information,” our American text on 


the subject: “If an entire army were con- 


stantly on the alert a surprise would be 
an impossibility, but to keep an entire force 
constantly on the alert would be to ruin it 


THE RELIEF OF THE ZOUAVE GUARD AT ELYSEE 
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by physical hardship. To guard against 
surprise, without making undue demands 
upon the endurance of the soldiers, use is 
made of covering detachments.” At the 
halt these take the form of outposts, 
which are composed of a reserve, supports, 
pickets and sentinels, the latter occupying 
what is called the line of observation. 

The duty of the outpost is to observe 
constantly all approaches by which the 
enemy might advance, to report immedi- 
ately his movements and to prevent the 
enemy from getting any information of 
their position, and to check the advance of 
the enemy long enough to enable the main 
body to prepare for action. 

The duty of sentinels is to keep the keen- 
est kind of watch, and at the same time, ii 
possible, to avoid betraying their own 
presence. They are not allowed to smoke 
and all necessary conversation is carried on 
in whispers. They must clearly under- 
stand the countersign, the number of their 
posts, remember the positions of their own 
picket and the position of neighboring sen- 
tinels, the direction of the enemy, the gen- 
eral topography of the country in front, 
and to know the signals by which they can 
communicate with the pickets or detached 


PALACE, PARIS 
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THE KAISER AT THE CHANGE OF THE 


post. Only persons in the performance of 


duty are allowed to cross the line of senti- 
nels. All others are ordered to halt. If 
they refuse, or attempt to escape, they 


must be shot down. The proper perform- 
ance of outpost duty is of the most vital 
importance to the safety of the army. 
Sentinels on this duty do not render salutes 
The 


posting of the outpost is not done with the 


to officers, as they do in garrison, 
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GUARD AT THE PALACE IN BERLIN 


formality that characterizes the posting, or 
changing, of the guard in garrison, but is 
done with the utmost vigilance. Usually 
a line of skirmishers is pushed forward to 
cover the front while the sentinels are 
being posted, after which the skirmishers 
are recalled and sent back to the pickets. 

The story of Napoleon and the sentry is 
interesting. 
Napoleon’s 


During one of his campaigns 


army happened to be en- 


THE GUARD AT THE GERMAN NAVAL STATION IN KIEL 
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camped in a large hay field, and one even- 
ing as Napoleon was passing through the 
outer part of his camp he pointed to a hay- 
stack and said to his Aide-de-Camp, 
“There ought to be a guard over by yon- 
der haystack; I am going to see where he 
is; stay you here while I go,” and, so say 
ing, he dismounted and walked to the hay- 
stack, and on arriving there found the 
guard fast asleep in the shade of the stack. 
Napoleon, instead of awakening the sen- 
try, picked up his gun and “stood guard” 
until the soldier awoke. When 
who was before the soldier's 
ror was great, and he cried out, “Great 
God! it’s Napoleon.” “Yes,” replied Na- 
poleon very calmly, “it is Napoleon. | 
won’t punish you this time, but do not lei 
me catch you napping again,” and he re- 
turned to his Aide-de-Camp and the guard 
to his duty. It is safe to say that that sol- 
dier was never found napping again. 

In garrison, sentinels are used as a mat- 
ter of protection to property chiefly, espe- 
cially to watch and give the alarm in cas¢ 
of fire, and also to enforce certain orders 


he saw 


him ter- 


ie 


THE GUARD MARCHING OFF IN MADRID 


and rules of discipline. In our own army, 
and I suppose it is much the same in 
others, the guard each day is mounted 
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with a great deal of formality. The band 
plays and the adjutant makes the most 
minute inspection of the members ot the 


FRENCH PICKET ON THE GERMAN FRONTIER 


guard. Immediately after guard mounting 
a relief is taken from the new guard and 
sent out to relieve the sentinels of the old 
The guard is 
usually divided into three reliefs, 
each relief consisting of a certain 
number of sentinels and a corporal. 


guard who are on post. 


The sentinels are on post for two 
hours, and off for four hours. In 
relieving the relief is 
marched to his post and halted a 
few paces from the old sentinel, who 
stands at port arms. The new sen- 
tinel advances and halts a pace away 
from the old sentinel. Orders are 
transmitted by the old sentinel to 
the and the relief is then 


a_ sentinel 


new, 
marched on to the next post, the 
sentinel taking his place in the rear 

of the relief as it passes him. 
The orders of sentinels are to keep con- 
stantly on the alert, observe everything 
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that takes place within sight or hear- 
ing, to report every breach of orders 
or regulations, to quit his post only 
when properly relieved, to hold con- 
versation with no one except in the 
discharge of his duty, and in case of 
fire or disorder to give the alarm. He 
is also required to salute all officers 
and colors or standards not cased, 
and at night to challenge all persons 
seen on or near his post. The formula 
prescribed in our guard manual is 
“Halt! Who is there?” If the per- 
son’s answer indicates that he is en- 
titled to the countersign the sentinel 
says, “Advance, So-and-So, with the 
countersign.” If. the sentinel is not 
satisfied that the person has author- 
ity to pass he is required to call his 
corporal. When not in the presence 
of the enemy sentinels are usually re- 
quired to call the hours, and _half- 
hours, of the night. For instance, the 
sentinel on Number Two would call, 
“Number Two, eleven o'clock, all’s 
well.” It is rather a comfortable 
sound to wake up in the night and 
to hear this call. 

To-day ‘“Guard-mounting” and the 
“Changing of the Guard,” especially 
in the larger capitals of Europe, have 
become ceremonious functions rather 
than military necessities, and, as 
Taine said of the participants, 
“posent avec majesté devant les 
gamins.” Especially in the German 


A DANISH BATTALION MARCHING ON GUARD 


capital this daily occurrence never 
fails to attract a large crowd of citi- 
zens and strangers, men and boys of 
every age and social rank marching 
alongside, or following the detach- 
ment, often with the Kaiser at its 
head, as it passes with flying colors 


and be ayi “Fried- 
1 band playing through the “Fried Resrevine Peer i Vianna’ 
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richsstrasse” and “Unter den Linden.” 
There is not a single inhabitant of Berlin 
who will fail to direct your attention tu 
that historic corner window where the 
venerable Greise-Kaiser could be seen al- 
most daily watching the approaching guar: 
detachment, listening to the music and 
gracefully acknowledging the jubilant 
greetings of his enthusiastic subjects, as 
he stood there with his great-grandson, 
the present Crown Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm. The pres- 
ent Kaiser rare- 
ly fails, when in 
Berlin, to watch 
the proceeding, 
and he frequent- 
ly assists in it. 
When he has 2 
royal or other 
distinguished 
guest it is an in- 
variable part oi 


NLT 


the programme 
to be present at 
the change of 
guard. His last 
kingly visitor 
was Alfonso of 


Spain, and, as 
he is titular Col- 
onel of a German regiment, he wore his 
German uniform at the guard mount 
which took place in front of the royal pal- 
ace at Potsdam. The military suites of 
both monarchs attended, as did all the 
higher officers of the garrison and many 
distinguished generals and military at- 
tachés from Berlin. 

The late General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., 
who was a military observer with the 
Headquarters of the Prussian army dur- 
ing the war of 1870-’71, gives the following 
interesting description of the ceremony 


EXCHANGING 


PASSWORD IN COPENHAGEN 
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as he saw it performed at Versailles. 
“Guard-mounting takes place at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the parade 
ground in front of the chateau. This is an 
open paved space of six or eight acres, 
corresponding to the gardens extending 
from our Capitol toward Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The whole guard of Versailles, 
made up of a dozen smaller guards, from 
a relief of three men to one of twenty 
posts, requiring in all about six hundred 
men, with a full 
complement of 
officers, is 
mounted at this 
hour. The sol- 
diers are not in- 
spected, as 
their officers 
are responsible 
for their fitness 
before bringing 
them out; but 
the line is 
formed, and the 
officers and ser- 
geants are 
brought to the 
front and given 
their orders by 
the adjutant of 
the commandant, who then faces them 
about and orders them to their posts. So 
accurate has been their drill that, although 
there is no music to mark the cadence, and 
their routes carry them several hundred 
yards asunder, not one loses the step. 
The different guards seem to have been ar- 
ranged before coming to the parade 
ground, for on breaking into column to 
march in review each one wheels by itself 
and is commanded by its own officers, and 
on passing the reviewing officer, who is the 
commandant of Versailles, each breaks 
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THE KAISER AND THE KING OF SPAIN AT POTSDAM 


into its own direction and takes its proper 
street. 

“On being relieved the old guard re- 
pairs at once to its quarters. While pass- 


ing the reviewing officer all march with a 
ludicrous degree of stiffness, reminding 
one of the stories of the soldiers of old 


Frederick. The small of the back is sev- 
eral inches in advance of the shoulders 
and the head is held with an erectness 
which puts to shame our Plebes at West 
Point, while the foot is raised nearly as 
high as the knee, and considerably in ad- 
vance of where it will rest, and is brought 
down with a spanking ring that makes the 
whole body shake. This, however, is kept 
up only a short time, and seems to be a 
kind of review step. The men soon settle 
into an easy, graceful, swinging stride, the 
perfection of marching, and not unlike the 
gait of our own Army of the West at the 
close of the war. 

“Although the marching amused me 
greatly and had the same effect upon sev- 
eral English officers near me, yet I have 


seen nothing which has more impressed 
me with the perfection of Prussian tactics 
and drill. The ceremony itself, without 
one unnecessary movement, the perfect 
equipment and arrangement of the men, 
requiring no inspection, the bright and in- 
telligent directions of the adjutant to the 
commandants of the posts, the review of 
all by the Major General in command of 
the place, his own personal instructions to 
the higher officers and the smart, active 
ways of the young ones, all showed that 
perfection of military detail so essential 
and so rarely found.” 

In London the ceremony takes place at 
the Horse Guards, in Whitehall, where the 
most familiar features are the two splen- 
didly cuirassed and helmeted figures that 
sit like statues on their horses under the 
little stone pavilions on either side of the 
gate, and at St. James’s Palace, where it 
has occurred daily since 1862 in the Friary 
Court, and before that time in the Color 
Court. The here commences 
every morning about 10.45 a. m., and its 


ceremony 
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first signs are when the music stands are 
brought into the courtyard. These are 
soon followed by a portion of the “Old 
Guard.” The men, after forming in line, 
break off, pile their arms and promenade 
on the ground, the remainder of the guard 
being on sentry duty in the Palace, at 
Marlborough House and at the War Of. 
fice. The Gentleman Usher of the Palace, 
in an antiquated 
costume, and 
carrying his 
wand of office, 
promenades the 
Court Yard and 
keeps the spec- 
tators off the 
ground. As the 
time for the ar- 
rival of the 
New Guard an- 
proaches, the 


officers of the 
Old Guard make 


their appear- 
ance, joined by 
the King’s Col- 
ors borne by a 
subaltern, 
is accompanied 


who 

IN THE 
by 
On the anniversary of a battle in which 
the regiment of the Guards on duty took 


part the colors are decorated with laurel 
leaves in commemoration. Presently, to 
the sound of music, the Old Guard, after 


an escort. 


unpiling arms, falls in, and stands at ease 
until the New Guard, passed 
through the Marlborough Gate, has en- 
tered the approach to the Friary Court, 
when the Old Guard is called to attention 


having 


to receive the incoming Guard, which at a 


HAGUE, 
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quick march comes swinging along. The 
band, which is either of the famous Grena- 
dier, Coldstream, Scots or Irish Guards, 
crosseg the yard diagonally, taking its 
place in the far corner. The New Guard 
halts in the roadway and, forming in line, 
marches to the relief of the Old Guard in 
slow time, the invariable rule when in the 
precincts of the palace. When the New 
Guard has halt- 
ed, the officer 
in command 
“takes over” by 
receiving the 
keys of the pal- 
from his 
p redecessor, 
who makes his 
report. Then 
comes a real 
musical treat, 
which lasts all 
the time the 
sentries who 


are on duty are 
being relieved, 
and consists of 
selections pre- 


viously chosen 
by the officer 
in command. 
The programme finished and the sentries 
all relieved, the band takes up the posi- 
tion for marching off, in front of the Old 
Guard, which has drawn up in line. The 
band then strikes up a slow march, and 
the detachment marches off the palace 
precincts until it reaches the roadway, 
when at the order of “Quick!” the band 
changes its melody and the detachment 
makes its way past Buckingham Palace, 
where the Guard is formed up to salute 
the Guard and the Color. 


ace 


HOLLAND 





MISS RUTH ST. DENIS 
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“Mr. Richard Mansfield in nine plays” 
—so the great sign on the eastward look- 
ing wall reads—has been filling nightly 
from orchestra to topmost gallery the 
gorgeous New Amsterdam Theatre, 
where Robert Blum’s frescoes are. And 
meanwhile the critics have been disagree- 
ing over his rating as an actor. Alan 
Dale calls him the worst of them all. 
James Metcalf says he falls far short of 
the eminence he assumes, and_ the 
veteran William Winter will have it that 
he is really great. Disputation about 
tastes apart, one thing is certain, Mr. 
Mansfield is—Mr. Mansfield. There’s 
no forgetting that fact for any instant, 
whatever clothes he wears and whatever 
author’s lines he twists to his use. And 
another thing is equally certain: his being 
Mr. Mansfield pleases many—especially 
women. You might find these last any 
time during the run, standing behind the 
rail, ecstatic. In short, while the actor’s 
critical rating was never, perhaps, so low, 


his popular vogue in New York was prob- 
ably never so high. The persons who af- 
fect a judicial aloofness from prevalent 
enthusiasms of praise or blame have, of 


course, their word. They tell you that 
there is a present lack of great actors— 
that even Sir Henry Irving is dead—that 
the public must have a great actor—in de- 
fault thereof make one out of the whole 
cloth, or take one at his own valtation. 
Mr. Mansfield’s valuation of himself is 
well known. And there you are. 

Perhaps. The thing is plausibly put. 
Yet veteran Mr. Winter has expressed 
himself otherwise, and there are those who 
rank Mr. Mansfield’s Shylock and _ his 
Richard III with the best of any actor. 

It remains that with “nine plays’— 
all of them old except a version of Schil- 
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ler’s “Don Carlos,” which is certainly as a 
whole, dull—Mr. Mansfield has packed his 
house, every part of it, with people who 
duly gave up good money for seats, and 
even standing room, and who applauded 
him frequently and heartily. And it also 


MR. MANSFIELD AS Don CARLOS 


remains—as the carpers have complained 
with more or less bitterness—that his 
mannerisms, attitudes, soulful pauses and 
syncopated accentuations have grown 
upon him; that his ancient obsession with 
his own personality has set and hardened 
and thrown out bristles till it fairly 
crowds the stage. The plaintive note in 
his voice, too—wonderful and effective in 
its place—has so insidiously won upon his 
favor that he’ uses it sometimes all 
through a play, making his part, to a 
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sensitive ear, remindful of one long whine. 
This was particularly true of Don Carlos. 
But then Mr. R. D. Boyland’s modifica- 
tion of Schiller’s Prince of Spain is 
rather a milksop any way, and the famous 
play—beloved as it is of the Germans— 
belongs to a re- 
gion of large 
melodrama long 
outgrown. Mr. 
Mansfield took 
it, undoubtedly 
(though it failed 
to provide any 
of the rest of his 
company with 
parts to fit), for 
the sake of the 
figure it allows 
him to cut in 
two scenes—es- 
pecially one 
where Carlos, 
over the body 
of his murdered 
friend, Marquis 
Posa, faces King 
Philip, his 
father, and ab- 
jures him with 
florid declama- 
tion. Mr. Mans- 
field is very elo- 
quent here— 
not the least of 
his eloquence be- 
ing the manner in which his sword hand 
shakes and the drawn steel shivers and 
shimmers as he pours out his flood of re- 
proach and invective. Fuller Mellish as 
King Philip is a long way from being at 
his best—except at odd moments—and 
Miss Florence Rockwell does not carry 


very far as the fatally beloved stepmother, 
Elizabeth of Valois. Whatever success 
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there is, in short, Mr. Mansfield shares 
only with the scenery, which is most ef- 
fective, and of which, indeed, his company 


is but a modest part. 
The other eight plays are chiefly famil- 


Mr. Mansfield’s repertory 
and need not be 


noticed sepa- 


iar ones in 


rateiy here, save 
to name them— 
“Beau Brum- 
mel,” “A Pari- 
sian Romance,” 
“Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde,” 
“King Richard 
III,” “The Mer- 
chant of Ven- 
ice,” “Ivan the 
Terrible,” “The 
Misanthrope” 
(his last year’s 
classical addi- 
tion) and the re- 
vived “Scarlet 
Letter.” It may 
be remarked in 
closing that the 
apparent sever- 
ity of much 
judgment of Mr. 
Mansfield as an 
actor is due toa 
comparison tac- 
itly based on his 
inclusion in the 
high rank he assumes for himself. That in 
itself might be counted, not quite unfairly, 
a sort of admission of his right there. 


The Latest Dancing Girl 
Society found the young woman who 
calls herself Ruth St. Denis doing a high- 


ly unusual turn at Proctor’s, and made 
her the sensation of the Lenten season. 
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Her Thursday matinees at the Hudson 
Theatre were quite the smartest dramatic 
functions of the winter; all that was ad- 
mirable in gowns and hats crowded the 
stalls, and the flutter of elected femininity 
filled the air. What is, perhaps, more to 
the point, there is a deal more in the en- 
tertainment provided by this tall and lithe 
young woman—she is not really Orien- 
tal, but American-Irish—than bizarre pose, 
Eastern music, and audacity of scant and 
barbaric raiment. Miss St. Denis does, 
indeed, to a certain extent, emulate the 


celebrated native of Hindustan, and 
make her skin do—with a modicum 
brown dye. She dances always in bare 


feet and substitutes in one act the dye 
aforesaid for a corset. But she does won- 
derful things with her body, and espe- 
cially with her hands and arms—wonder- 
ful, long hands and arms they are—and 
if the exhibitions of sheer litheness and 
grace are not really and truly Eastern—we 
are not fair judges of that—they are cer- 
tainly far removed from any taint of vul- 
garity. 

The dances are three, and the audi- 
ence is prepared for them by a hypnotic 


treatment with music of extreme East 
Indian flavor—weird, tinkly music which 
undoubtedly creates an atmosphere, for 
it stilled even the elected feminine flutter. 
Harry Worthington Loomis is responsible 


for this music. 
the Spirit of Incense. 


The first dance is called 
Out of a back- 
ground of Persian hangings and brazen 
pots comes Miss St. Denis—a tall, white 
draped figure, a tray of burning incense 
held in her two hands. 
herself 


Then she mixes 
the curling, writhing 
smoke spirals till she almost seems a part 
of their floating imponderableness. Here 


up with 


it is that she does the most beautiful and 


AND 
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airy things with those long hands and 
arms. 

In the second dance, called the Cobra, 
Miss St. Denis is a snake charmer, 
swathed rather than draped in quite non- 
descript rags. First, with her arms and 
hands wreathing and weaving close about 
her shoulders, and then, gradually, with 
her whole sinuous length of body and 
limb she fairly makes you see snakes. 
And she adds weirdly to the coiling and 
twisting effect by swift, darting move- 
ments of her joined hands, upon the fin- 
gers of which gleam great green jeweled 
rings balefully supplying the serpent’s 
eyes. 

The last dance is named Rhada. 
Rhada, it appears, is a lady deity of sorts 
east of Suez. The rising curtain discov- 
ers the dim interior of a temple and an 
altar with religious lights burning. Be- 
hind the altar sits a stiff figure Buddha- 
wise with folded legs and crossed palms. 
One (by report a real East Indian) is 
doing sacrifice and making adoration to 
the goddess. Whereat, warmed into life, 
the stiff figure slowly, slowly, relaxes, 
moves, comes down from the pedestal, 
steps upon the temple floor all a glitter 
of brazen netted half jacket and brazen 
netted skirt, stiff brass flaring about the 
ankles, bracelets and anklets jangling, a 
brown space visible between jacket and 
skirt. This splendid barbaric figure pos- 
tures, sways, twists, bends, goes through 
motions of various ecstasy and abandon, 
finally whirls and spins dizzily. It is the 
dance of the five senses, whereof the sym- 
bolism is too intricate to follow here. But 
the tall girl, in her glittering half trans- 
parent panoply, is eloquent of an out- 
landish grace and power. The end of it 
all finds Rhada seated once more stiffly— 
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frozen again into a barbaric temple orna- 
ment. 

Both for the novelty and for itself the 
thing is worth while. They say the very 
clever young woman who does it has in- 
vented and evolved it all for herself. She 


was a mere chorus girl a year ago. 


British, But, Oh My! 


Undoubtedly the funniest stage pres- 
ence that New York has seen for several 
years is Mr. Dallas Welford as he ap- 
pears in R. C. Carton’s brazenly British 
farce, “Mr. Hopkinson,” now playing 
at Fields’ Theatre in Forty-second 
street. It can do no harm to call the 
thing brazenly British at this safe date. 
Notoriously suspicious of the brand, to 
be sure, New York 
discovered how utter- 
ly enlivening “Mr. 

Hopkinson” is while 
the piece was camp- 
ing at the Savoy a 
few weeks ago. Any- 
way, the Britishness 
is undeniable and of 
the most modern 
stamp of Britishness. 
It consists not only in 
the 
sumption 


an incorrigible 


unblushing 
that 


as- 


being 


bounder is the only crime which counts 
in the best society, but in the utter and 
outrageous frankness with which the 
bounder is staged nakedly as he is and 
set face to face with the members of the 
aristocracy as they are. Briefly, “Mr. Hop- 
kinson” offends every canon of breeding 
and the others every principle of morals. 
Briefly, again, he is unspeakable, and they 
are—delightful. The contrast, as Mr. 
Carton engineers it, may grieve those who 
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DALLAS WELFORD, AS MR. HOPKINSON 


are keen on ethics, but it contributes to 


the really judicious some two hours and 
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a half of most hearty and wholesome 
laughter; to the malicious, double distilled 
matter of cachinnation. Mr. Welford, in 
dress, accent, face, expression—every- 
thing he does—is an unbelievably per- 
fect little cockney beast, and Mr. Carton 
has supplied lines of equally perfect beast- 
liness—using . that term in the beastly 
British sense. 

Mr. Welford, of course, is Mr. Hopkin- 
son, commonly known as Hoppy. He has 
tumbled suddenly into a large fortune. 
Needy aristocrats take him up—with 
wry mouths and gritted teeth—to use 
him. Such as Hoppy are their living— 
but Hoppy is really worse than the worst. 
Actually, the aristocrats have your sym- 
pathy, even your admiration, as they play 
the wretched game in their own admirable 
game fashion: You see Hoppy presented 
to the Duchess of Braceborough by that 
useful retainer of her Grace, the Hon. 
Otho Dursingham, and presently engaged 
to be married to the Duchess’s niece, 
Lady Thyra Egglesby, daughter of the 
Earl of Addleton, a gouty diplomat. 
Lady Thyra has as maid one Eliza Brown 
(or Dibbs), who turns out to be an old 
flame of Hoppy’s subterranean period. 
With these and an added Duke (super- 
latively rendered by Mr. H. Stephenson), 
a noble and not too eager other admirer 
of Lady Thyra, a legal man of business 
and a man servant, the thing works out 
its hilarious destiny amid all the delight- 


fully civilized surroundings of the ducal 
house in 


Mayfair. Even the wedding 
presents are displayed. 

Not once does Hoppy miss a chance 
to do the utterly wrong thing, and not 
once does Mr. Welford permit him to 
lose the full effect of his hopeless and 


disgusting wrongness. Naturally, Mr. 
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Welford is the most of the show—but he 
is excellently well supported. Mr. Ste- 
phenson as the Duke, has already been 
mentioned. Charles Crawford as Dur- 
singham, Fred Lewis as the Earl of Ad- 
dleton, Howard Sturge as the reluctant 
noble lover, Hubert Druce as the lawyer 
—all are good. For the women of the 
cast Annie Hughes carries off the honors 
as Eliza Dibbs. Miss Hughes is a most 
smug, vulgar, offensive Eliza, as of 
rights. Olive Temple as Lady Thyra 
and Elinor Foster as the Duchess are ex- 
ceedingly English to look at and other- 
wise adequate enough. It would not do, 
perhaps, for Lady Thyra to get too much 
sympathy by being a beauty. Incidental- 
ly, Mr. Hopkinson has a London record of 
some two hundred nights. 


At the’ Sign of the Little Dutchman 


At Joe Weber’s famous Music Hall 
they are contributing to the gaiety of 
the town a confection called “The Squaw 
Man’s Girl of the Golden West,” designed 
and devilishly calculated to turn into 
ribald mirth all the weak points of those 
two most successful, sentimental Wild 
West shows whose names are taken in 
vain in the title. You know them, of 
course, or know of them. One hardly 
guesses till one sees Mr. Weber’s irrever- 
ent skit what wizards are Mr. Royle of the 
Squaw Man, and especially Mr. Belasco of 
the Golden West, to steer sentiment so 
close to the ridiculous and yet retain 
romance. We have ere this spoken of the 
glamour Mr. Belasco imparts; Mr. Royle 
produces glamour, too, in his lesser de- 
Yet Edgar Smith, Mr. Weber’s 
librettist, has hardly done more than hash 
the lines of those serious dramatists, spice 
them with gags, and substitute for the 
spirit of melodrama the imp of mockery. 


gree. 
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Mr. Weber’s company does the rest. 


That delectable artist, Marie Dressler— 
she’s worth her modest weight in gold to 
a man longing for honest laughter—trans- 
forms Miss Bates’s sweetly appealing 


Girl, with red ribbons in her hair, into a 
side splitting caricature with green rib- 


bons. And she makes this caricature so 
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stage figure. The dress is copied precise- 
ly, save for a few ingenious exaggerations 
and the metallic voice and the drawl. Also 
the manner of flicking ashes from a cigar. 
Perhaps all that is not so hard to do— 
after Mr. Keenan has shown the way. 
3ut while one is distinctly marrow freez- 
ing, the other is funny. As for Ernest 


THE SQUAW MAN'S GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


remindful of the original—in spite of the 
difference—suggests so much the other 
Girl in tones, tricks, even looks, that it 
fairly But Miss 
Dressler is an actress—every inch of her. 
Edward J. Connelly makes equally ef- 
fective use of the justly celebrated gam- 
bler’s part, created by Frank Keenan as 
Miss Bates’s opposite. And he does it by 


staggers you. then, 


being almost exactly Mr. Keenan’s own 


Lambart, he combines in one pulchritudi- 
nous person Robert Hilliard’s road agent 
(Mr. Johnson) and the Squaw Man. And 
he wears lovely riding clothes and walks 
wonderfully like William Faversham— 
who is, as all know, the real Squaw Man. 
Mr. Weber himself is most plaintive as 
a mock bad man called Rash Torkins, 
and Flora Zabelle and Bonnie Magin 
come in each at the head of one of those 
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pleasingly irrelevant Weber choruses, 
whereof Maurice Levi is the famed com- 
poser and conductor. Miss Zabelle 
chaperones a bunch of girls of Forty- 
Nine, Miss Magin shepherds a dancing 
flock of broilers disguised quaintly as pap- 
pooses. 

There’s a previous part of the show 
called Twiddle-Twaddle, which serves to 
display Mr. Weber in his favorite role of 
a rich, paunchy German-American, sojourn- 
ing abroad in attendance on an ambitious 
daughter. The daughter is, of course, 
Miss Dressler, and her objective, high 
society. Of course, also, Miss Dressler 
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is very funny and clever almost all the 


time, and Mr. Weber is funny at least a 
part of the time. And there are more of 
those irrelevant choruses or periodic out- 
bursts of the beauty bunch. Beyond that, 
the thing is below the usual Weber level. 
Mr. Lambert, as an English fop, is good 
but rather tiresome; Miss Zabelle, with 
a stunning figure, lacks contagious viva- 
city, and Miss Bonnie Magin, once ad- 
mired in the chorus, is not up to a real 
In short, it’s jolly still— 
but one misses Charles Bigelow and some 
other vanished familiar faces—and_ fig- 


singing part. 


ures. 





THE ARMY AT SAN FRANCISCO 


It is a matter of pride that the military arms of the United States should have 
done so much toward mitigating the horrors following upon the earthquake and 
fire which have just devastated San Francisco—the worst calamity of peace that 
has ever overtaken any part of the country. And it should be gratifying to the 
members of the two Services—whose utility is sometimes underrated by a certain 
kind of civilian—to note the unanimity of public recognition attending the work 
first of Brigadier General Funston in stepping promptly into the traces, and sec- 
ondly of the General Staff in arming him with authority and forwarding provi- 
sions and supplies to the homeless and famished people. As a sample of the gen- 
eral opinion of the efficiency of the Army—and, in so far as it was available, of the 
Navy—in this utterly unexpected emergency we can hardly do better than quote 
at length from an editorial in the New York Times of Sunday, April 22d: 


“In particular, consider that it is the agency which we maintain for the destruc- 
tion of human life which suddenly becomes the most available and the most valu- 
able of our agencies for saving it. How fortunate that we have at San Francisco 
one of the most important of our military posts and depots, and the headquarters 
of one of our military departments. Gen. Funston has not waited for orders. The 
machinery of peaceful civilization having for the time broken down, martial law be- 
came the only means by which it could be substituted and restored. Without even 
any express proclamation to that effect, but by universal consent, the army took 
charge of the situation, and the failure of the usual guarantees of order has en- 
tailed nothing like anarchy. Where stern measures were needed they were taken. 
A few ghouls who were caught turning the universal calamity to their private ad- 
vantage by looting, were made examples of, and the examples were sufficiently de- 
terrent. More than that, the curious spectators of the conflagration were converted, 
without the shadow of legal right, of course, into active and no doubt in almost 
all cases into willing workers for its extinguishment. 

Orders came as fast as the lightning could carry them to relieve the local 
commander of the responsibility he had assumed and to enlarge his powers. The 
whole Pacific Coast has been stripped of all the military stores, and, by the co- 
operation of Secretary Bonaparte, of all the naval stores also which could be avail- 
able for the needs of the sufferers of San Francisco. Two hundred thousand ra- 
tions from Portland, at least a day’s food for all the people who might otherwise 
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go hungry, are already available. All the tents and blankets available on the 
coast must be likewise on their way or on the point of shipment, and these supplies 
both of food and shelter will be supplemented by others as fast as trains can carry 
them from the military posts in the Far West, the Middle West, and even from 
the Atlantic Coast. Evidently there is no agency of civil life which could so ex- 
pedite such a work of relief. 

The “first aid” to the people of San Francisco comes from a source of which no- 
body ever thinks in connection with works of charity and mercy, and it comes by 
the application to such works of methods which have been evolved from the ne- 
cessities of warfare, and which otherwise would not exist at all. More than that, 
promptness and efficiency of the relief constitute, we may safely say, a special trib- 
ute to the United States Army. Special dispatches from London express envy as 
well as admiration for the Gordian manner in which the American sword cleaves 
the tangle of red tape which would hamper the effort to perform such a feat of 
prompt relief by means of the machinery of the British Army. And yet it is only 
eight years since it was shown that “the canker of a calm world and a long 
peace” had so infected the army that there was hopeless and inextricable confu- 
sion in the attempt to mass our little army in Florida. The departments of supply 
were shown to be without any mutual co-operation. But the army learned its les- 
son. Secretary Root’s project of a General Staff is already abundantly vindicated. 
It seems quite certain that we shall not have another Tampa during this generation. 

It should be added that the National Guard of the State of California proved 
its value also in a condition of affairs particularly trying to citizen soldiers sur- 
rounded by the spectacle of their own wrecked homes and endangered families. 
Everything indicates that the guardsmen were efficient assistants of the police 
and the regulars, both in the rush of the panic and in the keeping of order and the 
distribution of supplies afterwards to the hundreds of thousands camped in the 
open spaces of the city.” 





THE NEW CHIEF OF STAFF 


Brigadier General J. Franklin Bell has entered upon his duties as Chief of Staff 
under most favorable auspices. Everything has seemed to show that he has the 
confidence not only of the country, but of the press and the people. The severe 
test to which he has been put in the matter of presiding over the arrangements for 
sheltering and reprovisioning San Francisco has seemed to go far toward justify- 
ing that confidence—as it has, also, as the Times says—added greatly to the pres- 
tige of the General Staff at large. For General Bell, in order to do what he has 
done, must have received things ship-shape from his predecessor, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Bates. 


ce ee 
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THE ARMY AND SPORTS 


BY 
LIEUT. A. CORNAZ 


Of the Swiss Army 


Translated from the French for the General Staff, U. S. A., by Chaplain S. H. Bell, Artillery Corps. 


CONCLUSION 


5. OPEN AIR SPORTS. 


Under this title, shall summarize the dif- 
ferent sports practised in the open air that are 
now in course of being implanted in our customs. 


The taste so marked, which is witnessed at pres- 


we 


ent in for these exercises seems to 


be accentuated to the point of permitting us to 


our country, 


glimpse an altogether possible shifting in our 
method of physical education. 

Although the academic programmes have al- 
ready, in the course of these last years, undergone 
notable ameliorations, attributable in greater part 
to the introduction of these sports, we must con- 
fess that, in many respects, the task is not yet 
Numerous qualities of the English 


method of physical education have been observed 


terminated. 


upon the continent. It has been sought and it 
is still sought, notably in Germany, in France and 
in Switzerland, to popularize it, to spread it and 
to harmonize it with the existing programme in 
each country. 

Among the sports come from England, the one 
merits most to attract our attention, the 
one which is in great vogue and has excited much 
For 


which 


enthusiasm among our youth, is “football.” 
a number of years, in every centre of any im- 
portance in Switzerland, football has been prac- 
tised. But until recently it was hardly practised 
except by members of the English colony. It 
was only in starting from 1898-1899, at the time 
of the appearance of the manual of gymnastics 
in force in our establishments of instruction, that 


this sport received a greater range. Young 
students, under the direction of their special 
masters, could not but rapidly acquire a _ taste 


for this new form of gymnastics, which, while 


fulfilling the desired exigencies of hygiene and 
This 


the programme gave satisfaction at the same time 


of health, was so diverting. innovation in 
to the need of movement and of pleasure of the 
Quite naturally their sympathy 
was bound to go out to that which offered them 
And it is this which ex- 
plains why football has so quickly taken such a 


school population. 
this double privilege. 


range amongst us. Clubs of players have been 


founded everywhere, in town and country. So 
decried formerly, because it was found brutal, 
unhealthful, football gained its 


cause in Switzerland. In introducing it into their 


dangerous, has 


plan of work, the gymnastic societies have one 
after another learned its benefits and contributed 
much toward popularizing it. 


The qualification of brutal decreed against 
football cannot, for the rest, longer be justified 
for this sport, as it is at present taught in 


the schools. The rules and principles, the tactics, 
the art of feints, the agility and proper spirit 
(“esprit d’a-propos”) which must be employed 
in order to win at football make of it a sport in 
which address counts for more than force. Now, a 
game of address has never been able to merit the 
epithet of brutal. That it somewhat 
violent is admitted. But is that a criticism? We 
do not think so; it is rather that which makes 
its value. 


may be 


It is in the main only the ardor of 
the players which constitutes its charm and its 
In any case, there cannot be denied to 
it the qualities which make of it a sport favorable 


danger. 


to the development of the muscles and of the 
thoracic cavity, and capable of arousing many 
moral qualities. By the danger which it offers 


it only the better merits the name of sport, for 
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there is no exercise worthy of this name which 
has not its dangerous side. This element renders 
sport more attractive and ennobles it. 
As to the criticism of unhealthful, formulated 


with reference to football, it falls to the ground 
if ever so little one is willing indeed to delve into 
the question. It is not the game in itself which 
is unhealthful, but the consequences which it may 
have, through the fault of the players. Football, 
being an exercise of great movement, is more 
freely practised during the Autumn or the Spring 
than in the hot spells of Summer. It happens 
therefore that the players do not take sufficient 
precautions at the close of the exercise and con- 
tract a cold. It is therefore only to the im- 
prudence of the players that the term unhealthful 
is to be imputed. 

Still other games, certain proportions being pre- 
served, assure the same benefits. Let us take 
“Rugby,” for example, which is only a variation 
of football, or cricket (both of them games of 
English importation), or yet battledore, putting 
the shot, throwing the hammer, the colors, bars, 
etc., which form a part of the academic pro- 
gramme of gymnastics; they all lead to the same 
end; they all procure for our body force, life and 
health, and that not by a scientific régime, com- 


plicated and painful, but in a fashion the most 
rational and the most correct, by diversion and 
free effort. 


We have had occasion to cite the work so 
meritorious of Commandant Duponchel upon 
Physical Education in the Army. We must revert 
to it on the subject of games. He greatly extols 
them, for he finds, very justly, that the game to 
which the soldier gives himself with pleasure, and 
often with passion, forces his transformation 
without his suspecting it. The army and the 
nation derive from it a considerable physical as 
well as moral benefit. In order to accentuate his 
reasoning, he cites the ideas put forth in a cir- 
cular by the German minister, Von Gossler: “The 
individual without sport has not a mirror for 
recognizing himself in his -veritable being. He 
has no living measure for appreciating the aug- 
mentation of his own forces, no balance for 
weighing his personal value, no school for his 
will and no occasion for spontaneous decisions 
or vigorous acts.” 

We would scarcely be able, after such attesta- 
tions, to seek to prove in a more peremptory 
fashion the necessity of exercise by sport without 
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lengthily drawing out our demonstration. We 
are, for our part, entirely convinced of its great 
influence upon the soldier. We, a small army of 
militiamen, have the same obligation as perma- 
nent armies: that of arriving, in the best and 
quickest way possible, at putting, physically speak- 
ing, our soldiers in shape—that is to say, capable 
of fulfilling some day, without physical or moral 
default, the noble mission devolved upon them. 
The task is arduous, but not impossible. Let us 
devote to it all our attention and our care. 

We can only solve this question in a satis- 
factory fashion by introducing wherever it can 
be done the exercises of open-air games. In la- 
boring to spread a taste for them among academic 
youth, and above all in encouraging the latter 
in every way to pursue the practice of them after 
the close of studies, we accelerate the solution. 

If we could some day make sure of the realiza- 
tion of our cherished desire—that of seeing all 
our Swiss youth strongly trained by sports—the 
task which would incumber our army would be 
much simplified. But this desire is perhaps 
utopian. Consequently we must seek elsewhere 
still a means for attaining the end in view. 

An effort should be made to introduce into the 
gymnastic programme of schools for recruits a 
few games adapted to young men of twenty years. 
It would be a thing easily realizable, at least in 
the first weeks of a school for recruits. In 
trenching upon the hours devoted to gymnastics, 
or even, perhaps, upon those of the soldier’s 
school, multiple advantages would be found, which 
would compensate in large measure for that which 
would seem, at first view, to have been neglected. 
In augmenting the physical qualities which form 
the veritable value of the soldier, it would be 
recognized that no time was lost thereby, but 
only a modification produced in the manner of 
supplying the soldier and rendering him apt for 
the service. In every system of education the 
diverting note ought to enter into the line of 
account. Actually, this note scarcely exists in our 
programme of military education. Its introduc- 
tion would be beneficial and would in no way 
injure the discipline which must remain the basis 
of all military instruction. 

The effort which we indicate might, we be- 
lieve, bear good fruits for the highest welfare of 


our army. 6  swISS GYMNASTICS. 


We have confined ourselves in what precedes 
to studying the different sports now recognized, 
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and which have only been practised in a some- 
what intensive fashion for a few years. We have 
sought to establish the particular characteristics 
of them, to bring out prominently the important 
advantages which our army would draw from 
their diffusion. We have succeeded in convincing 
ourselves that if some of these exercises do not 
respond altogether to our expectation, others, on 
the contrary, fulfil the end. 

It is because our Swiss gymnastics merit a 
mention quite special among sports that we have 
undertaken its study at the end only of our work. 
All the exercises that we have studied up to 
now, some practised to the exclusion of others by 
young*men who specialize themselves, have in our 
eyes the disadvantage of causing to improve such 
and such a part of the muscular system, when 
there should be found, on the contrary, a sport 
which would fortify the musculature quite entire. 
Gymnastics in general, and more particularly that 
practised in Switzerland, alone responds to this 
desideratum, Let us make this statement more 
precise. 

We have at present, in gymnastics, several 
methods at hand—the German school, the French 
school, the Swedish school and the Swiss school. 

The first had for founders Jahn and Guths- 
Muth, Jahn, a great patriot, saw in gymnastics 


the reformer of the customs of his country. He 
knew how to procure for it its place in the 


domain of political and patriotic aspirations. This 
it is, in some sort, which has given birth to all 
the other methods and diverse forms. 

The French method, while offering particular 
characteristics, cannot defend itself from a certain 
affinity with the preceding. This analogy is com- 
prehensible. It is from 1871 that the introduction 
of gymnastics into France really dates. After 
the disasters of war, our neighbors strove to 
raise again, by all means, the prestige of their 
armies. They sought to repair misfortune in pro- 
curing for future generations a new vigor. They 
understood what resources they could draw from 
a well-ordered physical education. In introducing 
gymnastics among themselves, they took from 
their conquerors of yesterday the educational sys- 
tem of which they taste at present already the 
numerous benefits. 

Swedish gymnastics had for creator, Ling. It is 
truly in the presence of a creation that we find 
ourselves here. For Ling made of the German 
‘method, formerly in use in his country, a veritable 
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science. He strove to develop the physiological 
principles of each exercise. He invented the 
veritable medical and pedagogic gymnastics, ex- 
cluding from his programme all that which neces- 
sitated a too great development of muscular force. 
Without wishing in any way to diminish the 
value of the Swedish method, we must declare 
that it is scarcely capable of arousing lively en- 
thusiasm among our alert young men, On its 
exclusively scientific side, it paralyzes that ex- 
uberance of life which is possessed by every 
being sound in body and mind. It prevents him 
from giving free expansion to his need of move- 
ment. 

Quite other is our Swiss gymnastics. Issued 
as the ones preceding, from Germany, it has not 
remained immutably the same. By reason of its 
eminently patriotic end, it has undergone many 
modifications, and it has acquired, by its organiza- 
tion, particular characteristics which form of it 
at once the most ancient, the most complete and 
the most salutary Swiss sport. It has already 
long since entered into the traditions of our people 
to the point of forming an important wheelwork 
of their institutions. 


Its pedagogic end was long since recognized. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century already 
Pestalozzi and Clias, the two principal propa- 
gators of gymnastics in Switzerland, endeavored 
not without success to transport it by special 
institutions, where it progressed in an encouraging 
fashion, into the public schools. Then already 
the Helvetic government had the intention of 
making it a subject of instruction. A project 
of law for the lower borough schools said: “In 
communes that have the means for it, pupils must 
be instructed in those corporal exercises that 
most favor the health, strength and agility of 
the body.” Since then, thanks above all to the 
efforts of the Federal Society of Gymnastics, cor- 
poral education has become an integral part of 
all the programmes adopted for students. 

Academic gymnastics has been formed upon the 
basis of that practised in the societies. In spite 
of certain simplifications or ameliorations brought 
into the choice of exercises, to the end that the 
latter may the better respond to their new rdle, 
academic gymnastics does not on that account any 
the less remain the offspring of that practised 
by Swiss gymnasts. 

‘The humanitarian and moral side of gymnastics 
has been so often described that we shall refrain 
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from speaking of it more at length. The fact 
of developing in the individual force, suppleness, 
agility and courage gives him at the same time 
an important equipment of moral qualities. Swiss 
gymnastics, by the very reason of the great num- 
ber and diversity of the exercises which it pro- 
vides for (preliminaries, boxing, exercise with 
engines, jumps, wrestlings, throwing stones and 
bowls, games, etc.), can more entirely and more 
easily than no matter what sport supply for our 
body vigor, health, beauty, mens sana in corpore 
sano, and for our mind the freedom and the joy of 
living. 

We cannot longer ignore in our Swiss method 
its physiological end. Without starting from a 
basis as scientific as the Swedish méthod, it also 
seeks to procure a maximum of health. If our 
gymnastics is not essentially curative, as that ex- 
tolled by Ling, it remains none the less on that 
account capable of correcting certain plastic de- 
fects and corporal deformities. 

As we have just now seen, the four principal 
ends of gymnastics (patriotic, pedagogic, humani- 
tarian and physiological) are very neatly fulfilled 
in the Swiss method. We are able therefore to 
say it without circumlocution: Swiss gymnastics 
is not a sport; it is more than a sport; it is the 
reunion of sports. 


In the army its value has been recognized. 
Since a great number of years it has been made 


an auxiliary of our military instruction. It will 
necessarily remain always what it is to-day—the 
indispensable aid of all military education. What 
sport is there which could pretend, in itself alone, 
to replace in this réle of Swiss gymnastics? None! 

No, sports can not and ought not to be other 
than complements to our Swiss gymnastics, but 
complements that it is necessary to introduce, 
without delay, for they can be fertile in conse- 
quences, “Amateurisme” in sports must not be 
confounded with an art which has furnished its 
proofs under all relations. 

In the enthusiasm, which possesses itself of a 
good part of our population, for sports, the ma- 
jority imported from England, we do not believe 
we see other than a simple transitory effect due 
to the attraction which is quite naturally exer- 
cised by novelty. 

The light discredit which some, because of being 
wrapped up in such or such a sport, attribute 
to our gymnastics is purely imaginary. The sym- 
pathy and interest which the Swiss people have 
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at all times testified for our ‘national corporal 
exercises exist always and are augmented with- 
out ceasing. The condition of the Federal Society 
of Gymnastics gives proof of it. This society, 
with a strength in 1900 of 39,100 members, has, 
during recent years, more than ever responded 
to the general expectation; it has labored with 
all its forces to approximate its ideai, and it has 
fulfilled, in a satisfactory measure, that 
which is one of its ends—the noble mission of 
furnishing to our army young men vigorous and 
healthy, diseiplined and capable of being some 
day good soldiers, 

Since 1832, the year of the foundation of the 
Association of Swiss Gymnasts, or in the space 
of about seventy years, advances have certainly 
been realized and ameliorations have intervened 
in its interior life. But we must recognize that 
all has not been done. We have already had 
occasion to it: we at present assist at a 
veritable awakening of corporal exercises. Strenu- 
ous endeavor is being made everywhere to reno- 
vate the method of physical education. It is in- 
cumbent upon our gymnastic societies to follow 
the impulsion given and to perfect their plan of 
work according to actual necessities, in taking ac- 
count of the scientific works which have appeared 
and the experiments made since an epoch little 
remote. 

The this Association—Central 
Committee and Commission Technique—as well 
as the Federal Commission of Gymnastics, are in 
the best position for undertaking a very serious 
study of the above question and for considering 
which are the sports that should be introduced 
into the existing programme, to the end that 
gymnastics may conserve for a long time yet 
the marked place to which it has a right. 

This eventual revision would perforce entrain 
the complete unification of the three forms of 
Swiss gymnastics (school gymnastics, gymnastics 
for youth, military gymnastics). It is of the 
greatest importance that these three forms should 
be in perfect correlation; that the second should 
be only the continuation of the first and the third 
that of the second. To that end there would be 
occasion for furnishing a sequel to the Manual 
of Gymnastics for the Preparatory Military In- 
struction of Swiss Youth from Ten to Sixteen 
Years (a work which is at the base of the instruc- 
tion given in all Swiss schools), and for creating 
another manual for the use of young men from 


very 


say 


authorities of 
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sixteen to twenty years. These two works would 
be completed by a brochure or guide-programme 
for the teaching of military gymnastics. 

The book adopted for the young man, and which 
would be in taking account of the 
sportive movement, would then become the true 
programme for preparatory military instruction 
of the third degree. The teaching would have to 
aim rather at the physical education of the stu- 
dents than at their initiation into the military 
profession. From our point of view, in the can- 
tons which have instituted voluntary courses, it 
is too much sought to familiarize the young man 
with certain branches which cannot really, and 


conceived 


for divers reasons, be of true service except at 
the time of the school for recruits. Would that 
the persuasion could prevail that corporal educa- 
tion merits being as much encouraged among us 
as firing, And on this point we can fully adhere 
to the ideas expressed by Commandant Duponchel, 
already cited several times, when he says in his 
work: “Even the most partisan of firing, and 
we are of them, will not deny that the develop- 
ment of the forces of a man for carrying on the 
combat ought to be the object of efforts at the 
least equal to those which, justly, have been tried 
up to this day for perfecting the teaching of firing 
in the army.” ; 

We shall better comply also with the prescrip- 
tions of Section 3 of Article 81 of our Federal 
Military Organization, which says: “Let the can- 
tons provide, moreover, that the exercises of gym- 
nastics preparatory for military service be fol- 
lowed by all young men, from the date of their 
sortie from the primary school up to the age of 
twenty years.” 

A half a score of cantons at the most have in- 
stituted voluntary courses. And yet it is authori- 
tatively decided by the above prescription that it 
is not a faculty left to the cantons, but truly an 
obligation which is imposed upon them, to cause 


instruction to be given in preparatory gymnastics. 


There is therefore a gap there that it is necessary 
to fill up without delay in exacting of each canton 
a strict application of the above mentioned Section 
3 and in seeing to it that all young men, and not 
alone those who really wish it, receive this in- 
It would be, in short, only to do for 
physical exercises what has been done, in our 


struction. 


canton, for example, by the organization of com- 
plementary courses for young men insufficiently 
instructed. Physical education is sufficiently meri- 
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torious to monopolize the attention of our gov- 
ernors and to be made the object of a measure 
analagous to that taken for intellectual education. 
Thus, by the simple application of an article of 
our federal constitution, all our Swiss youth 
would be constrained to devote themselves to 
corporal exercises, gymnastics or sports, for the 
greatest good not only of our army, but of the 
entire country. The history of peoples, from the 
remotest antiquity to our days, demonstrates to 
us that their prosperity marches forward with 
the development of their physical and moral activ- 
ity, and that their decadence follows close the 
loss of corporal vigor in individuals. 

We have only been able, in the above lines, to 
set forth what, in our country, would be suscepti- 
ble of being done for the young men who termi- 
nate their studies about the sixteenth year, and 
this brings us to speak of the total lack of a 
programme of corporal exercises in our higher 
establishments of instruction (professional schools, 
schools of commerce, gymnasia, universities). We 
shall not seek to establish here how great is the 
necessity for the student to 
corporal exercise. 


deliver himself to 
As to this, every one is, we 
presume, sufficiently convinced. We shall only 
repeat with a learned hygienist, Dr. Michel Levy: 
“Let a suitable exercise reanimate the faculty of 
perception, perfect the secretions, awaken the be- 
numbed imagination and render to thought its 
force and its elan.” 

Since exercise is, at bottom, obligatory for 
young men who have terminated their classes at 
sixteen years, it would be proper, it seems, to 
enter into this course for those who continue their 
studies in the universities. In our high schools. 
the true programme of physical education is im- 
posed, in our opinion, and it should be extended 
as much as possible, allying with gymnastics in- 
decors for days of bad weather the practise of the- 
sports most in use on fine days. This conception 
would thus approximate the English method of 
education which tends more and more to pene- 
trate among us. 

As an indispensable complement of the plan of 
ensemble which we have just outlined, there would! 
be occasion to institute a certificate of physical 
aptitude to be remitted to all qualified young 
men, establishing that they have, from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth year, practised the cor- 
poral exercises. This certificate, produced at the 


moment of recruitment, would be perhaps for 
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the sanitary commission of a certain utility. In 
any case, it would furnish to the military author- 
ity the guaranty that the young man recruited is 
physically apt for fulfilling in proper fashion all 
which is rightfully to be exacted of him in order 
to be a good soldier. 

The young man, with whom the taste for exer- 
cise would be so greatly developed, would devote 
himself with pleasure to the task which would 
be imposed upon him once under the colors. The 
teaching of the profession of arms, allied to mili- 
tary gymnastics, a branch which ought to be 
given by an officer specially qualified for that 
(an instructor officer of gymnastics, for example), 
would come then to convey to him the necessary 
final complement to an entire physical education. 


Conclusion 

Arrived at the end of our work, after having 
sought to treat the question so complex of the 
military and sports in Switzerland, we ought, in 
a few words, to give a résumé here of our wishes 
and our desires, and to review briefly what would 
be the useful modifications which the introduction 
and the diffusion of certain sports would entrain 
into our present method of physical education. 

We have principally held to demonstrating : 


(1) The obligation for our Swiss gymnastics, 


both that of the schools and of the societies, to 
develop the sporting side, in introducing into the 
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programme exercises like 
open-air sports, swimming. 


running, marching, 


(2) The necessity for a greater extension of 
military cycling and military alpinism. 

Then, as subordinates to these two innovations, 
we demand: 


(3) The strict application of Section 3 of 
Article 81 of our Federal Military Organization, 
with, by consequence, obligatory corporal exer- 
cise for all young men from sixteen to twenty 
years. The cantons will thus have the absolute 
obligation to institute courses of gymnastic exer- 
cises for the preparatory military instruction of 
the third degree (this instruction would be given 
according to the manual of which we require 
the creation), and to introduce into their higher 
establishments of instruction an appropriate meth- 
od of physical education. 


(4) The revision of our three programmes of 
gymnastics (that of ten to sixteen years, that of 
sixteen to twenty, then, beyond that, that of 
military gymnastics) according to the ameliora- 
tions glimpsed under (1). Programmes to be co- 
ordinated by the creation of two manuals form- 
ing the necessary sequel of the manual for youth 
from ten to sixteen years. 


(5) The institution of a certificate of physical 
aptitude and the creation of the place of special 
instructor of gymnastics for every drill ground. 
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Baseball 

The baseball season is in full swing at 
both The teams in their 
games up to date have shown up well 
and when the Army goes to Annapolis to 
play the midshipmen on May 25 a good, 
close game may be expected. It has been 
practically determined that instead of the 
usual game there be played a series of 
three games this year. If the plan is car- 
ried out, the first game will be played on 
Friday, May 25, and the second game on 
the morning of Saturday, May 26. If the 
third game be necessary it will be played 
in the afternoon. This plan will be an 
improvement on the former single game 
idea and will afford a means of determin- 
ing which is really the better team. 

The Army team started out well on 
April 14 by ‘defeating the nine from Rut- 
gers College by a score of 16-1. The col- 
legians were completely outclassed and 
but for a wild throw in the last inning 
would have been shut out. 
showed strength in the box and their gen- 
eral play was fast and snappy through- 
out. One of the features of the game 
was the batting of the cadets. They hit 
the ball hard and consecutively, and 
showed that they have their eyes on 
the ball from the start. 

The midshipmen have also started 
well in their work. They opened the 
season March 24, when they played 
George Washington University of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The score was 17-5. No 
line on the merits of the academy team 
could be obtained on account of the ex- 
treme cold weather that prevailed, which 
rendered the day wholly unfit for base- 
ball. The game was loosely played and 
the contest was uninteresting and devoid 
of features. 

On April 1 the midshipmen played and 


Academies. 


The cadets 
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defeated West Virginia University by a 
score of 11-5. This game was also loosely 
played and had no redeeming features. 
30th teams batted fairly well and fielded 
poorly. Stiles at first showed up well 
and has the appearance of being a star. 
His fielding is excellent and he is pretty 
handy with the bat. Needham’s pitching 
is not up to its standard as yet. 

The score: 
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West Virginia. 
Seay, 
McCarthy, 
Wayman, r. 
Grominger, 
Mason, 1. 
Kenna, p 
Cole, c. 
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Strickler, 3b 
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Totals : 24 9 
0 220 x—II 
West I000 25 


Left on 


Virginia... I I Oo 
bases—West Virginia, 7; 
Two-base hits—Kenna, Needham and _ Gold- 
thwaite. Sacrifice hits—McCarthy, Strickler, 
Theobold and Stiles. Struck out—By Kenna, 1; 
Needham, 1. Base on balls—Off Kenna, 4; 
Needham, 3. Batters hit by pitched ball—Stiles 
and Cohen. Passed balls—McCarthy, Syming- 
ton. Wild throw—McCarthy. Umpire—Horner, 
of Washington. 


Navy, 9. 


On April 7 the midshipmen defeated 
Johns Hopkins University by a score of 


9-1. The Navy showed the best form in 
this game that it has displayed this sea- 
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The fielding was fast, though er- 
rors were frequent. ‘Timely hitting gave 
the Navy most of its runs, but a few er- 
rors by their opponents helped to enlarge 


son. 


the score. 
The score: 
J. Hopkins. 
Goysline, 1b 
Lyons, 
McDonell, 
Webb, 
Campbell, p 
Englehart, 
Budd, cf 
French, lf 
McGoffn, rf 
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Totals 
Johns Hopkins... 0 oO 
Navy 5 0 oO x—9 

Left on bases—Navy, 8; Hopkins, 12. Stolen 
bases—Gill, Symington, Goldthwaite, Theobald 
(2), and Lyons. Struck out—By Campbell, 2; by 
Lamphire, 1; by Dague, 2. Bases on balls—Off 
Campbell, 2; off Lamphire, 5; off Dague, 3. Hit 
by pitched balls—By Campbell, 1; by Lamphire, 
1. Double plays—Gill and Theobald, Bacon and 
Stiles. Passed balls—Webb, 2. Wild pitch— 
Campbell. Umpire—Mr. Horner, of Washington. 


On April 11 the Navy played Prince- 
ton and lost by a score of 3-1. While the 
collegians outplayed their opponents at all 
points of the game, the contest was close 
and interesting. Wretched fielding 
marked the work of the midshipmen. Gill 
especially was an offender in this depart- 


OI 
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ment. The By- 
ram's pitching and their failure to bat, 
taken with loose fielding, tells the story 
of the Goldthwaite Thibalt 


furnished the features of the game. 


Navy could not solve 


game. and 


The score: 
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Princeton. 
Reid, 
Newton, 
McLean, 
Vaughn, 
Sides, 3b 
Bard, 1b 
Harlan, 
Cooney, c 
Byram, p 
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Totals : 27 oO 
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Princeton I00000 0-3 
Two-base hit—Cohen. Struck out—By Byram, 
11; by Needham, 2. Bases on balls—By Byram, 
1. Left on bases—Navy, 3; Princeton, 8. Double 
play—Gill to Bacon to Stiles. Umpire—Mr. Hor- 
ner, of Washington. Time of game—1 hour and 


10 minutes. 


Rowing 


The rowing season started at Annapo- 
lis on April 7, when the first and second 
crews won from the corresponding crews 
representing Georgetown University on 
the Severn River. The first crew of the 
midshipmen lead all the way and crossed 
the line about four lengths ahead. Their 
winning time was slow, being 10.50, the 
record for the course being 9.41. The 
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second crew of the Navy won by three 
lengths in the slow time of 11.09. 

The two crews from the academy had 
a marked advantage over the Georgetown 
crews in weight. 


The two Navy crews were: 
First Crew. Position. Second Crew. 
Elliott 
Hodgman 
Bagg 
Lawrence 
cS as Gets akin NSO White 
Prichard 


Stevenson 

REY os os 5 gnu bonnet 
Ry code paseens 
Montgomery 

oss i cw ekon 4 


Robinson 
Weaver 


West Point’s Football Schedule 


West Point’s football schedule for next 
fall is nearly completed. Yale and 
Princeton will probably be seen at the 
Point. Spring practice will be begun as 
soon as the weather permits, and Lieu- 
tenant Daly will look after the experi- 
menting with the new rules. The dates 
of the Yale and Princeton games are not 
certain, though they will probably play 
on the dates given in the schedule. The 
sure and probable games for next fall are 
as follows: 

September 29—Tutfts. 

October 6—Trinity. 

October 13—Colgate. 

October 20—Not yet filled. 

October 27—Not yet filled. ° 

November 3—Yale. 

November 10—Princeton. 

November 17—Bucknell. 

November 24—Syracuse. 

December 1—Annapolis at Philadel- 
phia. 
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West Point's Indoor Meet 


The twelfth annual indoor meet of the 
Corps of Cadets, under the auspices of the 
Army Athletic Association, was held Sat- 
urday evening, March 24, at West Point. 
The 1907 class scored the most points— 
48. 1906 came next with forty points. 

Summary of the events: 

Standing Broad Jump—Won by Oakes, 
08; Moose, ’o7, second. Distance, 10 
feet 3%4 inches. 

Putting 16-Pound Shot—Won by Sul- 
tan, 07; Moose, ’07, second. Distance, 
35 feet 11 inches. 

Fence Vault—Won by Moose, ’07; 
Woodbury, ’o8, second. Height, 7 feet. 

Horizontal bar—Won by H. W. [iall, 
708; O’Connor, ’07, second. 

Rope Climb—Won by Woodbury, ’08; 
Garr, ’08. second. Time, 9 seconds. 

Side Horse—Won by O’Connor, ’07; 
Hurley, ’07, second. 

Flying Rings—Won by H. W. Hall, 
08; O’Connor, ’07, second. 

Pole Vault—Won by Garey; Wood- 
bury, second. Time, 6 2-5 seconds. 

Parallel Bars—Won by Eastman, ’07; 
O’Connor, ’o08, second. 

Long Horse—Won by O’Connor, ’07; 
H. W. Hall, ’08, second. 

Potato Race—Won by Mountford, ’og; 
Hoyle, ’06, second. 

Tug of War—Between the 1908 and 
1909 classes—Won by 1908. 

At the conclusion of the events Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howze made a short but 
well worded address to the competitors, 
and then awarded the prizes to the vari- 
ous winners. 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


ARWINE-SHRYOCK 


At Baltimore, Md., March 17th, Ensign John S. 
Arwine, Jr., U. S. N., and Miss Anne Brewer 
Shryock. 


IZARD-ADGER 


At New York, N. Y., March 22nd, Paymaster 
Walter B. Izard, U. S. N., and Miss Jane Adger. 


FOSTER-HUNT 


At London, England, March 17th, Pay Director 
Joseph Foster, U. S. N., and Miss Josephine 
Hunt. 


LUTZ-WILSON 


At Lafayette, Ind., March 19th, Captain Wil- 
liam J. Lutz, 28th U. S. Infantry, and Mrs. 
Eugenia Gross Wilson. 


WILLIAMS-BURNAP 


At Coronado, Cal., March 22nd, Lieutenant 
Benjamin H. L. Williams, Art. Corps, U. S. A., 
and Miss Christine Burnap. 


JEWETT-HUME 


At Washington, D. C., April 18th, Lieutenant 


Henry C. Jewett, Eng. Corps, U. S. A., and Miss 
Nannie Graham Hume. 


GIBBONS-ELY 


At Washington, D. C., April 18th, Lieutenant- 
Commander John H. Gibbons, U. S. N., and Miss 
Maud Ely. 


SKINNER-MICHAELIS 


At Cambridge, Mass., April 16th, Mr. Sydney 
Skinner and Miss Marion Field Michaelis. 


WYMAN-MYERS 


At St. Paul, Minn., April roth, Lieutenant H. 
L. Wyman, U. S. N., and Miss Margaret How- 
man Myers. 


OGILBY-HOEHLING 


At New York, N. Y., April roth, Mr. Charles 
Fitz Randolph Ogilby, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth 
F. Hoehling. 


BROCK WAY-BRADFORD 


At New York, N. Y., April 17th, Mr. Howard 
Angell Brockway and Miss Katharine Engs 
Bradford. 


ALEXANDER-LAUGHLIN 


At Pittsburg, Pa. April 18th, Rev. Maitland 
Alexander, D. D., and Miss Madelaine Frances 
Laughlin. 
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So much of life is mystery, so little known: 
So few the works of men’s hands that endure: 
No harvest positive from seed in springtime sown: 
No day with certain ending: nothing sure. 


Finite, amid infinity: a crude, restricted seeing 
With eyes that pierce not to the cause of things: 
Not knowing Why, or Whence, or Whither: only being: 


: Man makes the best of life and what it brings. 
Upon a city sleeping by the Golden Gate 
Dawn came with promise of a glorious day. 
Night covered with its veil a city desolate, 


e patient work of years all swept away. 


The riven earth foundations mov'd, and tongues of flame 
On tenement and palace levied toll. 

The Pow’r but yesterday beneficent, became 
A heartless tyrant, torturing man’s soul. 


But, O, let all the world remember! pain nor loss 
Could break the hero-spirit of the race. 

Each heart, while straining ‘neath the burden of its cross, 
Maintained its steady beat, its proper place. 


"Another San Francisco shall replace the old! 
A greater city on its ruins stand!" 

All honor to the men of such heroic mould 
Who flashed so brave a message overland! 


Courage and Sympathy! So long as these remain, 
The world will progress steadily and true 

To that millennial time when mankind shall attain 
Full knowledge and illimitable view. 
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PROBLEMS IN MANOEUVRE TACTICS, 
with Solutions for Officers of All Arms, 
after the German of Major Hoppenstedt, in- 
structor at the War School, Potsdam. By 
Major J. H. V. Crowe, R. A., P. S.C. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.60 net. 


This volume presents in a most pleasing form 
to the military student a variety of problems 
suitable for any and all branches of the military 
service. They are so subdivided in ten chapters 
as to afford opportunity for careful study on the 
part of a staff officer, or infrantryman, cavalry- 
man or artilleryman. Outpost, reconnaissance 
and convoy duties are covered in such manner 
as to leave few situations untouched, and the 
two chapters relating to large forces and de- 
tached forces offer opportunities for solutions 


which may differ largely according to the per- 
sonal characteristics of the student undertaking 


them. One chapter is devoted to “Miscellane- 
ous” problems. In all, there are 224 problems, 
and with them four maps carried in a neat cover 
pocket which furnish the topographical features 
under consideration. Eighty-two pages of prob- 
lems are followed by 76 pages of solutions, and 
although there may be other answers quite as 
correct, the military student would naturally de- 
rive keen pleasure from the comparison of his 
own with those given in the text. Facts and de- 
tails are all presented in so concise and lucid a 
manner, and the topographical features of the 
maps are so easily observable, that those officers 
who enjoy the professional superiority, study of 
manoeuvre problems brings to them, should find 
this handsome little volume a pleasant aid to 
such an end, and a good investment. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE TRUTH IN 
REGARD TO MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In a recent issue of the N. Y. Sun there ap- 
peared a review of Henderson’s recent biography 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols., 8vo, bringing in 
allusions to other noted historians and biog- 
raphers treating of the same subject. About 
twenty-five years ago General J. Watts de Pey- 
ster (pseudonym) Anchor presented the same 
views in various works he published on the sub- 
ject, viz.: Mary Queen of Scots: A Study, 1862; 
A Vindication of James Hepburn, 1882; An In- 
quiry into the Career and Character of Mary 


Stuart, 1883; Bothwell, 1874; Mary Stuart, Both- 
well and the Casket Letters, 1800; The Genuine 
Letters of Mary Queen of Scots to James Earl of 
Bothwell, 1891-’92, presenting very much the same 
views which Mr. Henderson now endorses. 

Anchor said that Mary was not beautiful, but 
very winning or attractive, fascinating, perhaps, 
when she chose to be so, when moved by passion 
or interest. 

She was as tall as her husband, Darnley, or 
Darley, who was noted for his height. In this 
she resembled her mother, Mary of Guise, or Lor- 
raine, who was masculine rather than womanly, 
and mother and daughter alike in disposition were 
casuistic or Jesuitical; absolutely false when it 
suited their purposes, and despotic as far as they 
dared to be. In one respect, they differed; the 
mother was more masculine physically and 
mentally, and not sensual. She married Darnley 
without a Papal dispensation, and she wedded 
Bothwell with Protestant ceremonies. The fact of 
the matter, to sum it up, is that she was a bold, 
bad woman, who could be feminine if it suited her 
purpose, and with equal force masculine when 
circumstances willed her to be so. She is no 
more the ideal of poets and prose writers than ° 
Elizabeth, the “Virgin Queen,” who was not deli- 
cate or feminine under any circumstances, except 
momentarily to produce an effect where it was 
politically advisable. 

Again, latterly, Bothwell receives justice. For- 
merly he was represented as a brute and a black- 
guard, almost uncivilized and without any refine- 
ment. This is altogether false. He was well 
educated, far above his contemporaries, loved 
books and treasured them, was brave, sagacious, 
could be as mannerly as the Regent Murray, as 
sagacious as that false brother, but never stooping 
like him to mean hypocrisy. He was not emi- 
nently a handsome man, but he was certainly an 
attractive man in a great many particulars. At 
one time it was supposed there was no portrait 
of him, and it was also assumed there was none 
of that cunning politician Melville. Portraits of 
both have been found and are presented in Hen- 
derson’s volumes. 

The fact is, Anchor discovered all the facts 
emphasized by Henderson twenty-five years ago, 
and never received the credit for his research, 
dissections of character and presentations of the 
truth, and such has been exactly the case where 
and whenever he told the truth. 





THE 
PURSUED 


A TRUE STORY 


In the year 1890 I was present at a 
small dinner party, among the guests be- 
ing Colonel James Austin, of Illinois, 
who claimed to have formed and led the 
first regiment from that State in the Civil 
War, and Mr. Frank B. Smith, of Arkan- 
sas. They had been intimate friends 


about two years. 
The conversation turning on the rela- 
tive speeds of the horse and the mule, the 


Colonel, ever fertile in reminiscences of 
his experiences during the war, told us of 
a time in 63 when he had been detailed 
‘on a foraging expedition, the commis- 
sariat having run to a very low ebb. They 
had been out only a short time, he said, 
when, coming to a cross road, they saw 
not many hundred feet off some twenty 
or thirty negroes driving what appeared 
to be a veritable train af heavily laden 
wagons and much live stock, under the 
charge of a tall white youth, about six- 
teen years of age, riding a nimble-looking 
little grey mule. 

“We had no difficulty,” the Colonel 
said, “in surrounding and capturing the 
whole kit, wagons, stock, negroes and all. 
But the boy and the mule were off like a 
shot. It seemed as if that mule had wings. 
I’ll never forget,” said the Colonel, with 
great animation, “that brown, curly head 


laid down almost on the little beast’s 
neck and the long, dangling legs of that 
big kid, as they fairly flew down the road. 
We pursued him a short distance, but 
finding it a hopeless chase, fired a volley 
over the lad’s head and let him go. The 
last seen of him,” said the Colonel, laugh- 
ing, “he scooting along, Indian 
fashion, pounding away at the mule with 
his big sombrero for all he was worth. 
We bagged a fine haul of first-rate provi- 
sions from those wagons, all right,” the 
Colonel went on, “enough to last our 
Company for weeks. But I always re- 
gretted not having collared that little 
mule, for he was able to show clean heels 
to the best of our horses that day.” 

As the Colonel reached for a match to 
light a cigar, after his little recital, Mr. 
Smith remarked, in a casual way, “Yes, I 
know, but if that black horse in your 
party had kept on he would have over- 
hauled me in five minutes.” 

“Overhauled you?—I—I—don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Why ves, you see, I was the big kid 
on that mule. That’s how I know.” 

The Colonel laid down his cigar, and 
looked in silent wonder at his companion, 
and finally remarked, “Well, I'll be 


nt 


was 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


The first of the series of post dances was given 
on March 10 at the post exchange. The hostesses 
for the evening were Mrs. Reeder and Mrs. Mas- 
teller. Those present were Colonel Hills, Captain 
and Mrs. Mills, Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Reeder, Lieutenant and Mrs. Mas- 
teller, Lieutenant and Mrs. Olmstad, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Rorebeck, Mr. and Mrs. Preston and 
their guest, Miss Webster, of Seattle; Lieutenant 
Moore, Miss Purington, of Seattle, the guest of 
Mrs. Mills, and Lieutenant Geere, of Fort Casey, 
and Mr. Hopkins, of Port Townsend, the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse. The music was 
furnished by the orchestra of the 6th band, A. C., 
under the leadership of Chief Musician Alvin 
Shier, with a fine programme. 

On the afternoon of March to Mrs. C. G. Rore- 
beck entertained informally at bridge whist in 
honor of Miss Purington, of Seattle, who was 
visiting Mrs. Mills for a few days. Her guests 
were Mrs. Mills, Miss Purington and Mrs. Lull. 
In the evening Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse gave a 
bachelor dinner, their guests being Mr. Hopkins, 


of Port Townsend, and Lieutenant Geere, cf Fort 
Casey. 

Miss Sarah Graves, of Chicago, spent a week 
with Mrs. Lull as her guest. Mrs. Beighton, of 
Seattle, was the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Clark for a few days. 

On March 18 Colonel Hills celebrated his birth- 
day, and in the evening all the officers of the post 
called to pay their respects to the commanding 
officer. 

The second of the series of post card parties 
was given by Lieutenant and Mrs. Olmstad. Their 
guests were Captain and Mrs. Mills, Captain and 
Mrs. Reeder, Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rorebeck, Lieutenant Moore and Lieutenant Pe- 
terson. 

Mrs. Masteller entertained on the afternoon of 
March 28 in honor of Mrs. McCloskey. 

The Fort Worden Social Club gave another of 
its successful dances in the post exchange. 

On the night of March 29 the officers and ladies 
of the district gave a farewell dance and supper 
to Colonel Hills, whose retirement, at his own re- 
quest, after more than forty years of honorable 


















service, had been announced. Those present were: 
From Fort Flagler, Major Deems, Dr. Persons, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Zollars, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Wheeler and Miss Seely, Lieutenant McIntyre and 
Lieutenant Hope; from Fort Casey, Major Bar- 
ney, Captain Hancock, Captain and Mrs. Scott, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Terry, Lieutenant Martin and 
his brother Mr. Martin, and Lieutenant Geere; 
from Fort Worden, Captain and Mrs. McCloskey, 
Captain and Mrs. Mills, Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, 
Captain and Mrs. Reeder, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Masteller, Lieutenant and Mrs. Olmstad, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Rorebeck, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Lull, Lieutenant Moore, Lieutenant Peterson and 
Mr. Preston. Others present were Captain and 
Mrs. J. H. Purose, Lieutenant E. G. Abbott, from 
Fort Ward; Lieutenant F. A. Pope, C. E.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Story, of Port Townsend, and their 
guest, Miss Warfield. The dance was held in the 
gymnasium of the post exchange. The walls, bal- 
cony and stair railings were completely covered 
with bunting, the theme of the decorations being 
the Stars and Stripes and the artillery red. Music 
was furnished by the orchestra of the 6th Ar- 
tillery band, under the leadership of Chief Mu- 
sician Alvin Shier, with a fine programme. The 
dance was followed by a supper, and appropriate 
speeches were made by Major Deems, Captain 
Hancock, Colonel Hills, Captain McCloskey and 
* Captain Mills. 

Chaplain Easterbrook has at last moved to this 
post, and will occupy the new field officer’s quar- 
ters. 

Colonel Hills left for his home at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on April 3. He was accompanied by Captain 
and Mrs. McCloskey and their small son Monroe. 
Captain McCloskey is en route to join the 23d 
Field Battery at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, to 
which he has recently been assigned. Mrs. Mc- 
Closkey and Monroe will remain temporarily at 
her father’s home in Pittsburg, Pa. 


Fort Howard, Md. 

Mrs. F. R. Kenney spent a couple of days in 
Washington this week. 

Miss McKinley, of Oklahoma City, has been the 
guest of Mrs. Kenney for some days. 

Mrs. Cruikshank, the mother of Captain Cruik- 
shank, has been here for a short visit. 

Mrs. F. R. Kenney entertained Captain and Mrs. 
Cruikshank and Lieutenant and Mrs. Deems at 
dinner Thursday evening. 
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Mi«s Deems, of Baltimore, is the guest of her 
cousin, Lieutenant Deems. 

The 21st Company, Coast Artillery, arrived here 
in a driving rainstorm at noon on the gth instant. 
They will occupy the new barracks that have just 
been completed. With them came Captain and 
Mrs. Ordway, Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Morrison. 

Mr. Rapp Brush, son of Colonel Brush, is 
spending his Easter vacation with Mrs. Deems. 

Mrs. Clark, who has been with her daughter, 
Mrs. F. H. Lincoln, for some weeks, has left for 
her home in Delaware City. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Rear Admiral Bradford, U. S. Navy, entertained 
delightfully at a bridge whist luncheon April 2 on 
board his flagship, U.S. S. Minneapolis. His guests 
were Captain and Mrs. A. C. Dillingham, Mrs. 
Laird, Mrs. Lawrence S. Adams, Mrs. Robert T. 
Thorpe, Mrs. Victor Blue and Mrs. Holt W. Page. 

Mrs. Charles Terry has left for her home in 
Jacksonville, Fla., after being the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. Victor Blue, of York street. 

Rear Admiral Bradford, Lieutenant Brumley 
and Lieutenant Fairfield, flag lieutenant and aid to 
the Admiral, have been transferred from the U. 
S. S. Olympia to the U. S. S. Minneapolis, the 
Olympia having gone out of commission. The 
Minneapolis will be the flagship of Admiral Brad- 
ford in the future. 

Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Victor Blue 
entertained very charmingly at dinner on April 
2 at their home on York street. Covers were laid 
for eight, and those present were Mrs. Hugh N. 
Page, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Hughes, Mrs. Holt W. 
Page and Admiral Bradford. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Lawrence S. Adams en- 
tertained a few friends at dinner on April 2, and 
afterward at bridge whist. Their guests were 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Harvey Madison, Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Laird, Dr. Smith and Lieutenant Fairfield. 

An attractive afternoon tea was given on board 
the U. S. S. Olympia on April 2 by the ward room 
officers. Among those present were Mrs. L. T. 
Adams, Mrs. Clark, Miss Grace Willits, Miss Lan- 
don Hicks, of Warrenton, Va.; Miss Denise Ma- 
han, Captain Parker, Dr. Smith, Lieutenant Lit- 
tlefield, Lieutenant Fairfield, Lieutenant Saunders, 
Ensign Le Breton, Page Master Sanford and En- 
sign Wood. 


Miss Denise Mahan very charmingly entertained 
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at cards on the evening of April 3 at her home at 
the Navy Yard. Euchre was played, and the first 
lady’s prize, a vase, was awarded to Miss Julia 
Persons, while the gentleman’s first, a picture, was 
won by Midshipman Kimmel. The boobies, a cup 
and saucer and a motto, were given to Midship- 
man Dutton. Miss Mahan’s guests were Misses 
Grace and Jessie Willits, Misses Emily and Loulie 
Johnston, Miss Julia Persons, Midshipmen Show, 
Dutton, Atkins, Laird, Kimmel and Allen. 

Captain Adams charmingly entertained Mrs. 
Harvey Madison, Miss Bessie Conrad and Lieu- 
tenant Jewel at luncheon on April 4 on board the 
U. S. S. Olympia. 

On the evening of April 6 the ward room of- 
ficers on board the U. S. S. Minneapolis gave a 
charming dinner, when those present were Mrs. 
Cline, Misses Susie, Pauline and Julia Persons, 
Miss Denise Mahan, Dr. Reeves, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Charles Standworth, Captain Wadley, 
Lieutenant Fairfield, Ensign Howze and Midship- 
man McCommon. 

An attractive tea was given Friday afternoon, 
April 6, by the midshipmen on board the U. S. S. 
Minneapolis. Those present were Mrs. Cline, Miss 
Denise Mahan, Misses Susie, Pauline and Julia 
Persons, Midshipmen Sharp, Duncan, Atkins, 
Stephenson, Field and McCommon. 

Captain Fisk, U. S. Navy, gave an attractive 
dinner on Saturday evening, April 7, on board 
the U. S. S. Minneapolis. Covers were laid for 
seven, and those present were Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Leigh, Lieutenant and Mrs. Harvey Madison, Pay- 
master and Mrs. Thackett. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan entertained at 
dinner Saturday evening, April 7, at their home 
at the Navy Yard in honor of Miss Lucy Brodie, 
of Warrenton, Va. Covers were laid for eight, and 
their guests were Miss Brodie, Miss Emily John- 
ston, Miss Denise Mahan; Captain Bertolette, En- 
sign Cooke and Ensign Allen. 

Admiral Bradford gave an attractive bridge 
whist and dinner Monday evening, April 9, on 
board his flagship the U. S. S. Minneapolis. His 
guests were Captain and Mrs. A. C. Dillingham, 
of the U. S. R. S. Franklin; Mrs. Holt W. Page, 
of Norfolk; Naval Constructor and Mrs. Law- 
rence S. Adams, of the Navy Yard; Miss Louise 
DuBarry and Captain Adams, of the Navy Yard. 

Captain and Mrs. A. C. Dillingham entertained 
very charmingly at dinner on Wednesday evening, 
April 4, on board the U. S. R. S. Franklin. Covers 
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were laid for eight, and their guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh N. Page, Mr. and Mrs. C. Brooks 
Johnston, Lieutenant Smith and Lieutenant Theo. 
Jewel. 

Mrs. George Clark gave a most enjoyable bridge 
party Saturday afternoon, April 7, at her home in 
the Navy Yard. There were three tables, and the 
first prize, a silver picture frame, was awarded to 
Miss Louise DuBarry, while Mrs. Baker was 
given the booby, a brass candlestick. Mrs. Clark’s 
guests were Mrs. Laird, Mrs. Lawrence T. Atkins, 
Mrs. O’Leary, Mrs. Dickinson, Mrs. A. C. Dil- 
lingham, Mrs. John C. Quimby, Mrs. Harvey 
Madison, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Hugh N. Page, Mrs. 
Victor Blue, Mrs. Charles Eldridge and Miss Du- 
Barry. 

On Tuesday evening, April 3, Captain and Mrs. 
A. C. Dillingham entertained at dinner on board 
the U. S. R. S. Franklin. Covers were laid for 
eight, and the guests were Lieutenant Commander 
and Mrs. Victor Blue, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T 
Thorpe, Mrs. Holt W. Page and Captain Adams. 
In the evening bridge was played, and the dinner 
guests were joined by Lieutenant and Mrs. Henry 
B. Mason, Naval Constructor and Mrs. Lawrence 
Adams, Mrs. Charles Laird, Lieutenant Com- 
mander B. F. Hutchison, Dr. Smith and Lieuten- 
ant Fairfield. 

The ward room officers of the U. S. R. S. 
Franklin gave a most attractive dance Monday 
evening, April 9, on board ship. The deck was 
beautifully decorated with bunting and palms and 
the dance cards were prettily gotten up, with Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s head engraved on the outside 
with the ship’s motto, “Eritil Caelo Fulmen.” The 
guests were received by Mrs. Brotherton, Mrs. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Harvey Madison and Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who each carried a bouquet of pink carna- 
tions tied with pink tulle. At 11:30 the call “all 
hands” was given, and the colored sailors, dressed 
in white, appeared running on deck, with the gun 
trucks gaily decorated and laden with refresh- 
ments. Among those present were Captain and 
Mrs. A. C, Dillingham, Naval Constructor and 
Mrs. Lawrence T, Adams, Lieutenant Commander 
and Mrs. Clark, Paymaster and Mrs. Scholfield, 
Admiral and Mrs. Charles Eldridge, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. C. P. Shaw, Lieutenant and Mrs. Pha- 
leen, Captain and Mrs. John C. Quimby, Mrs. 
Brown, of Old Point; Miss Denise Mahan, Miss 
Landon Hicks, of Warrenton, Va.; Miss Amy 
Wentworth, Miss Mary King Nash, Miss Molly 
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Milligan, Miss Florence Basshou, of Baltimore; 
Miss Katherine Newbill, Miss Louie Dillard, of 
Rocky Mount, Va.; Miss Ruth Emory, Miss Ella 
Waddy, Misses Susie, Pauline and Julia Persons, 
Miss Laura Kirk, Mr. Harry Keeling, Mr. Golds- 
borough Serpell, Dr. R. S. Spillman, Naval Con- 
structor John Spillman, Lieutenant Cooke, Cap- 
tain Walthrous, Lieutenant Lewis, Lieutenant 
Fairfield, Dr. Smith, Mr. Clyde Alexander, Mr. 
James M. Thomson, Captain Brooks Payne, U. S. 
A.; Lieutenant Commander Salisbury, Lieutenant 
Littlefield, Captain Denis Mahan, Captain Fiske, 
Captain Adams, Lieutenant Madison, Lieutenant 
Commander Brotherton, Dr. Wentworth and Mr. 
Miller. 

On Sunday, April 8, Chaplain Jones, of the U. 
S. R. S. Franklin, preached a sermon in keeping 
with Palm Sunday. The altar was tastefully 
decorated with palms, commemorative of the oc- 
casion. After services the chaplain entertained 
Mrs. Pancoast, of Philadelphia; Mrs. L. Gunther, 
of New York, and Miss R. Dassett at luncheon. 

On Thursday evening Chaplain Jones delivered 
his pepular lecture, “Under Fire,” before a very 
appreciative audience at the Y. M. C. A. hall. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
First Lieutenant W. E. Mould, 18th Infantry, 


has been tried by a general court-martial on 
charges alleging duplication of pay accounts. 
An effort was made, it is said, to have him 
retired for disability, but the authorities de- 
cided to let the trial proceed. 

Alexander Empie, the prisoner who escaped 
from the post hospital in January and was 
absent about a month before he was appre- 
hended, escaped the second time on the 26th 
inst. He was out working under a sentry, when 
he attacked the sentry, taking his gun away 
and marching him a distance of eight miles 
to Oak Mills. At this place Empie threw the 
rifle into the river and told the sentry to go 
home. The next day Empie was captured at 
Topeka. 

Second Lieutenant Jean Bougere, 2d Hus- 
sars, son of General Bougere, Chief of Staff of 
the French Army, visited the post on the 28th. 
He will enter the infantry and cavalry school 
on the invitation of President Roosevelt. Two 
officers of the Mexican Army will come in the 
fall. 


A farewell reception and ball was tendered 
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General and Mrs. Bell on the 30th inst. There 
were several hundred guests received by Colo- 
nel Hall, Miss Hall, Major and Mrs. Swift 
and Dr. and Mrs. Carter. Governor Hock and 
General Hughes, of Topeka, were among the 
guests. 

Captain Winn, 2d Cavalry, arrived in the 
post on the 21st and will be the guest of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Welsh for some time. 

Captain Raymond, Engineer Corps, spent 
several days in the South on personal business 
during the month. 

Major Squier has been entertaining Major 
Fechet of Fort Omaha. 

Captain Sheldon entertained at dinner at the 
bachelors’ mess on the 14th. His guests were 
Colonel Hall, Colonel and Mrs. Spaulding and 
their daughters, the Misses Hall, Captain Mar- 
tin and Lieutenants Ripley and Dusenbury. 

Lieutenant Holmes, of the 18th Infantry, 
spent several days during the month in Hop- 
kins and Sheridan, Mo., taking depositions in 
the case of Alexander Empie. 

The troops of this command have been as- 
signed periods for target practice on the range. 
Beginning April 1, the second battalion of the 
18th Infantry and the signal company began 
practice. In May the cavalry squadron and 
the engineer battalion will have the range, and in 
July the third battalion of the 18th Infantry. 
Major Howell had charge of the range in 
April. Major Erwin has charge in May, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Paulding will be in charge 
in July. 

First Lieutenant E. M. Adams and Second 
Lieutenant J. J. Kingman have been absent in 
New York taking examinations for promotion. 

A Board of Officers, consisting of Major Er- 
win, Lieutenants Buck and Kemp, has been 
appointed to examine into the physical condi- 
tion of Sergeant Kerlin, Signal Corps. 

The funeral of Mrs. Bussche, who committed 
suicide in the quarters of her son, Lieutenant 
Carl F. Bussche, was held on the 19th. The 
burial was in the National Cemetery. Chaplain 
Axton had charge of the services. The pall 
bearers were Colonel Paulding, Lieutenants 
Dillingham, Watts, Bessell, Gunster and 
Cowan of the 18th Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant J. J. Kingman has been 
detailed engineer officer vice Lieutenant 
Adams, relieved. 
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Second Lieutenant Lawton, 30th Infantry, 
has been ordered to report before the examin- 
ing board, of which Major Howell is president, 
to take his examination for promotion. 

Captain and Mrs. Normoyle entertained at 
dinner on the 21st in honor of General and 
Mrs. Bell. Their guests were General and Mrs. 
Bell, General and Mrs. Freeman, Colonel Hall, 
Colonel and Mrs. Paulding, Major and Mrs. 
Swift, and Mrs. Cochran. 

Lieutenant James Taylor, Judge Advocate of 
the General Court-Martial, has been in Kansas 
City several days procuring depositions. 

Major Thomas Rees, Engineer Corps, has 
been absent several days in Savannah testify- 
ing in the trial of Greene and Gaynor. 

Lieutenant Robins and seven men of the 
engineering corps left on the 21st to bring the 
steamboat Unique from Miami to this post. 

The outdoor exercises began April 2 with a 
twelve mile practice march by two battalions 
of the 18th Infantry. 

Captain Lawton has returned from Fort 
Riley, where he received instruction in the 
school for bakers and cooks. He has relieved 
Captain Martin of his duties as Commissary. 

The final examination in law was given the 
student officers on April 2. 

Captain Cunningham has gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C., having been relieved from duty with 
the signal school. 

Lieutenant Martin, 9th Cavalry, will be absent 
on leave until May 15. 

General and Mrs. Bell gave a reception in 
honor of John Temple Graves, the lecturer, on 
the 28th inst. He delivered an excellent lecture 
in the gymnasium on the 28th and left on the 
29th for Topeka. 

Captains Folwell and Jackson and Lieuten- 
ants Adams and Peyton have returned from Fort 
Riley, where they were on court martial duty try- 
ing an officer. ; 

On the 31st there was a garrison review on the 
cavalry drill ground for General Bell before his 
departure for Washington. 

The Sixteenth Battery Field Artillery have re- 
ceived orders from the Department Commander, 
directing them to go.to Fort Riley for target prac- 
tice in June, 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Gunster entertained at din- 
ner on the 26th. Their guests were Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Musgraves, Captains Parker and Shel- 
don, 
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A board of medical officers, consisting of Major 
E. C. Carter and Lieutenants Buck and Halloran, 
will convene at this post in May to conduct the 
preliminary examinations of applicants for ap- 
pointment in the Medical Department. 

Lieutenant Frank Hawkins has been confined in 
the hospital for some time with illness. 

Battalion Sergeant Major Thomas White, 18th 
Infantry, is sick in the hospital with rheumatism. 

A special train of six coaches arrived on the 
3d filled with one hundred and eighteen general 
prisoners and a guard of forty-four enlisted men, 
under the command of Lieutenant Elmore, 5th 
Infantry. 

Forty-nine prisoners arrived on the 2d from 
Fort Sheridan. 

Lieutenant Gibbons is entertaining Lieutenant 
McIntyre, of the 4th Infantry. 

Mrs. Peter Murray entertained at tea in honor 
of Mrs, Carter on the afternoon of the 31st. 

Lieutenant Cowan entertained at luncheon in his 
quarters on the 26th. His guests were Captain 
and Mrs. Lewis, Miss Kenny, Miss Bartlett, Miss 
Mallo and Mrs. Rollins, and Lieutenants Jordon, 
Olson and Holmes. 

General and Mrs. Bell left the post on the 4th, 
and, after visiting for a day in St. Louis and at 
his home, reported in Washington on the gth. 

It is thought that Major Swift, the assistant 
commandant of the Infantry and Cavalry School, 
will be in charge of the school until the fall. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Rubottom entertained with 
a hop supper on the 23d, in honor of General and 
Mrs. Bell. Their guests were General and Mrs. 
Bell, Major and Mrs. Boughton, Captain and Mrs. 
Hartman, Captain and Mrs. Hanna, Miss Wain- 
wright, Mrs. Linnell, Dr. and Mrs. Van Tuyl, and 
Lieutenants Mears and Hughes. 

General and Mrs. Freeman have left for St. 
Paul, Minn., for a visit. 

Major Jackson, of the 11th Infantry, was a 
visitor in the post on his way to Fort Russell on 
the 3oth. 

About three thousand persons witnessed the ex- 
hibition of fancy riding in the riding hall on the 
3ist. Troop G won the contest, with E Troop 
second and F Troop third. 

Captain and Mrs. Baldwin gave a supper at 
Hurrle’s on the 31st. Their guests were Captain 
and Mrs. Lawton, Miss Judge, Miss McCormick, 
Miss Hall, Miss Thompson, Miss Wainwright, 
Captains Carr, King and Buttner, Lieutenants 
Morrow, Fitch, Peyton, and J. A. McGonigle, jr. 
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General and Mrs. Jackson have been entertain- 
ing Mrs. McCord, of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Sherrill entertained at din- 
ner on the 3oth in honor of Miss Hunting. Their 
guests were Captain and Mrs. Hanna, Miss Hunt- 
ing and Lieutenant Fitch. 

Captain and Mrs. Arrasmith have returned from 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mrs. Winn and children, who have been visit- 
ing in the post, have left for Assiniboine, Mont. 

Mrs. Webster has gone to San Francisco, where 
she joined her husband, Captain Webster, 2oth 
Infantry, who returned from Manila with his 
regiment. 

Mrs. Baldwin and Miss Judge have returned 
from Fort Riley, where they were visiting Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Lawton. 

Miss Wainwright, who has been the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Hartman, has left for her home 
in Chicago. 

Captain Parker entertained at dinner on the 
24th. His guests were Mrs. Riggs, Miss Hall, 
Miss Howard and Miss Murphy, and Lieutenants 
Morrow and Fitch. 

Major Barth has geen granted a year’s leave of 
absence on account of the serious injuries he re- 
ceived by falling from his horse. He and Mrs. 
Barth will remain at San Diego, Cal., for some 
time. 

During the summer it is intended to vacate the 
garrison for nearly three months while the troops 
are at Fort Riley for the summer manceuvres. 

The new rifle and ammunition arrived in time 
for the troops to begin the target season. The 
new rifle sling, that has been causing considerable 
comment, does not seem to be inferior to the for- 
mer sling. The new sling is long enough to as- 
sist the soldier, al] that it is intended for. 

Frank Higgins, who recently escaped from the 
guard house, dressed himself like a man on guard, 
with his belt and gloves on, and walked past the 
sentry, who supposed that he was a member of the 
guard. 

The 16th Artillery Battery entertained with a 
smoker on the 3d inst. 

There are now about four hundred prisoners in 
confinement in the Federal Prison. The guard is 
over one hundred strong. 

Chaplain O. C. Miller, 13th Cavalry, who has 
been undergoing treatment at Hot Springs, Ark., 
has returned to the post. 

George P. Kimmel, clerk in the Quartermaster’s 
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office, has resigned his position, to accept a better 
one in California. 

Captain and Mrs. Guy Carlton are entertaining 
Miss Jones, of Texas. 

The Cavalry Board now consists of Major Mor- 
gan, Major Lewis, Captains Short, Babcock and 
Parsons. 

It is the plan of the War Department to as- 
semble a large number of troops at this post dur- 
ing the summer. The troops already suggested as 
being available for duty here are the troops from 
Forts Leavenworth, Crook, Niobrara, Roots, Lo- 
gan, Snelling, Reno, Des Moines, Sill and Omaha. 
These, with the troops stationed here, will make a 
total of eight thousand regular soldiers. If the 
militia from the adjoining States decide to come, 
there will be more troops here than ever before. 

Lieutenant Dillard, Artillery Corps, has re- 
turned from Rock Island, where he went to be ex- 
amined for detail in the Ordnance Department. 

Captain S. M. Kochersperger, 2d Cavalry, has 
been granted an extension to his sick leave, and 
will not return until the fall. 

It has been decided to hold the National rifle 
competition at Seagirt, N. J., instead of Fort 
Riley, as was anticipated. 

Major Hoyle has returned from Hot Springs, 
Ark., where he was undergoing treatment. 

Lieutenant Martin, 2d Cavalry, has been de- 
tailed at Adjutant of the cavalry sub-post, vice 
Lieutenant Wilen, relieved. 

Lieutenant Glassford was absent several days in 
Kansas City in March. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Symington and child have 
gone to Fort Harrison, where the Lieutenant will 
be stationed. 

Rev. Robert Spencer, Junction City, held ser- 
vices every Wednesday evening in the chapel dur- 
ing Lent. 

Captain Babcock is preparing a large scale map 
of the reservation, for the use of the troops during 
the coming manceuvres. 

Rev. and Mrs. Moffet, of Arkansas City, who 
have been visiting their son, Lieutenant Moffet, 
13th Cavalry, left for their home the last of March. 

The oth Cavalry Squadron gave a masquerade 
ball to about three hundred friends on the 3oth 
inst. 

Veterinarian John Tempany, 9th Cavalry, has 
arrived at the post from Fort Walla Walla, and 
will remain on duty here. 

A post council of administration, consisting of 
Colonel Taylor, Artillery Corps; Lieutenant Colo- 
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nel Parker, 13th Cavalry, and Major Banister, 
Medical Department, met on the 4th to audit the 
accounts of the post treasurer. 

Lieutenant Jones has been relieved from duty 
with the detachment of farriers and blacksmiths, 
and as assistant to the Adjutant. 

A general court martial, with Colonel Taylor as 
president and Captain Carlton as judge advocate, 
has been in session at this ‘post trying Lieutenant 
Odell for various military offenses, involving 
drunkenness, absence from duty and failure to 
pass examinations for lack of study. 

Captains Frederic Pomroy and Sam Bottoms, 
Commissary Department, have arrived at the post 
to take the course in the school for cooks and 
bakers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Eby, 2d Cavalry, has 
been granted a leave of absence, to include May 
15. Lieutenant Gordon, 2d Cavalry, is also absent 
with leave. 

First Lieutenant E. T. Donnelly, who was sta- 
tioned at this post for a considerable time, has 
been appointed aide-de-camp to General Duvall, 
and has reported for duty at Washington, D. C. 

The school of application for cavalry and field 
artillery will be reorganized shortly, and instead 
of only allowing officers who are stationed here 
with troops to take the course, officers from other 
posts will be ordered here. It is the plan to order 
twenty-four lieutenants of cavalry and twelve lieu- 
tenants of field artillery to take the course, begin- 
ning in November of this year. It is also said 
that another battery of field artillery will be or- 
dered here, which will bring the artillery strength 
up to six batteries. These will be organized into 
a provisional regiment. 

There was a competitive drill on the roth, 20th 
and 21st between the troops of the oth and 13th 
Cavalry. The judges were Lieutenant Colonel 
Parker, Majors Morgan and Lewis. The compe- 
tition was decided on the efficiency of the troopers, 
their personal appearance, and the training and 
general appearance of the mounts. The results 
show that the best troop in the oth Cavalry is 
Troop B, Lieutenant Winterburn commanding. 
The best troop in the 13th Cavalry, Troop A, Cap- 
tain Williams commanding. The judges believe 
that the above two troops are about equal in gen- 
eral excellence. Troops B and D of the oth 
Cavalry and Troop A, 13th Cavalry, were equally 
distinguished for neatness in appearance. Troop 
B, oth Cavalry, was distinguished for turning on 
forehand and haunches, passing at a walk and 
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trot, passing from one gait to another, and from 
a halt to all the gaits. Troop A, 13th Cavalry, 
excelled in the position and seat of trooper, with 
saddle and bareback. 

The degree of excellence attained this year far 
surpassed anything of former years. All avail- 
able space was crowded with spectators. 

Lieutenant Glassford has been selected to take 
charge of baseball at the post. He will arrange 
company, troop and battalion games, and will en- 
deavor to get a picked team that will do credit to 
the post if the opportunity comes for playing other 
organizations in the department. 

Lieutenant James W. Moore has reported for 
duty after an extended absence. 

Captain Murray has invented a _ collapsible 
bread mixing trough for use in the field. It will 
be tested during the summer, and a report made 
upon its results. 

The hunters are lined up along the river banks 
every morning trying to get a shot at the flocks 
of ducks that are passing north. 

Mrs. Dodds, of Detroit, Mich., is visiting with 
her son, Lieutenant W. H. Dodds, Artillery Corps. 

Mr. John Kiernan, who for many years served 
as a chief farrier in the Army, has been appointed 
a clerk in the Quartermaster’s Office at this post. 
It is said that he will give special attention to the 
crematory plant. 

Sergeant Major Bunce, Artillery Corps, has re- 
turned from Boston, where he buried his father, 
who died at this post. 

Lieutenant W. H. Westmoreland, 11th Cavalry, 


of Fort Des Moines, has been in the post as wit- 


ness before the general court martial. 

Private James Lemon, Twentieth Battery, Field 
Artillery, has been discharged without honor from 
the service, he having been found guilty of high- 
way robbery and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
ten to twenty-one years. 

Veterinarian John Tempany, who has been on 
duty at Fort Walla Walla, Wash., for over a year, 
has reported for duty with his regiment, the oth 
Cavalry. 

Mr. J. E. 


Office, has resigned his position and has left for 


Reser, clerk in the Quartermaster’s 


Joplin, Mo., where he has accepted a more lucra~ 
tive position with a mining company. 

First Sergeant Sigler, 2oth Field Battery, has 
returned from a four months’ furlough seent wt 
Bird’s Eye, Indiana, 

The largest safety vault in the State has been 
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constructed in the Quartermaster’s Office here, 
under contract with John Holmgren. 

Colonel Godfrey, 9th Cavalry, had as his guest 
General J. F. Bell. He came up to ascertain the 
methods of conducting the school of application 
for cavalry and field artillery. 

Miss Bessie Morgan, of St. Louis, who has been 
visiting Mrs. McNair, has returned to her home. 

Sergeant William T. Knoblock, Troop E, 13th 
Cavalry, who has been on detached service for 
the past six months with the detachment of far- 
riers and blacksmiths, has been relieved from this 
duty and has joined his troop at Fort Myer, Va. 

First Sergeant Sigler, Twentieth Field Battery, 
has made application to purchase his discharge so 
that he may settle down on his farm in Indiana. 

Mrs. Odell, mother of Lieutenant A. S. Odell, 
who has been visiting in the post for some time, 
has gone to Washington, D. C. 

Private Louis S. Deardorff, Hospital Corps, 
was arrested in ‘unction City a few days ago for 
carrying a loaded revolver. He was sentenced to 
pay $50 fine and costs of the court. 

The post exchange has been moved from the 
old building to the gymnasium. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Orders have been received directing Captain 


W. S. Scott, Quartermaster, to proceed to Manila 
for duty. Captain Scott, as Constructing Quar- 
termaster at Fort D. A. Russell, has had charge 
of the construction of the new portion of the post. 
The Captain during his tour of duty in Wyoming 
has made a great many friends, who will greatly 
regret his departure. Captain Verling K. Hart, 
Quartermaster, at present on duty at Seattle, has 
been designated as the officer to succeed Captain 
Scott. 

Companies I and M, 11th Infantry, now on duty 
at Fort McKenzie, Wyoming, have been ordered 
to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming. These com- 
panies will march 275 miles between their starting 
point and their new station. 

A wagon train left Fort Russell about April 1, 
and proceeded to Orin Junction. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Benjamin Lorine Will- 
iams, whose recent marriage in San Diego, Cal., 
was a society event of note, will make Fort D. A. 
Russel their home. Lieutenant Williams is at- 
tached to the 10th Battery, Field Artillery, 
under orders to march from Utah to Wyoming for 
station. 

Captain William N. Bispham, surgeon, from 
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Fort Logan, Colorado, has been ordered to report 
to the commanding officer of Fort D. A. Russell 
for temporary duty. 

First Lieutenant Frank W. Rowell, 11th In- 
fantry, has been promoted to captain of Infantry. 
It is hoped that Captain Rowell will be assigned 
to the 11th. 

Captain Robert Alexander, Quartermaster, 
made a short visit down to Denver the past week. 

First Lieutenant Charles C. Finch, 12th Infantry, 
will spend Friday and Saturday with friends in 
Denver. 

The Officers’ Garrison School for the present 
year was completed with the examination in inter- 
national law. Lieutenant Game came out first 
with 95.1; Lieutenant Dowell second, 94.6. 

The bridge party of Mrs. Albert L. Myer was 
a most charming affair. About thirty guests were 
entertained, Mrs. Randall, the wife of Major Gen- 
eral Randall, being the guest of honor. 

Captain and Mrs. Rufus Longan gave a dinner 
in honor of Miss Pearl Luckett, Mrs. Longan’s 
sister. 

Miss Wright, of Denver, is the attractive guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Tuers W. Leonard. Numer- 
ous affairs will be given in honor of Miss Wright 
during her stay in the post. 

Miss Katherine Luckett, who has been visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Longan, has returned to her home 
in Missouri. 

Among the recent arrivals at the post are Major 
James B. Jackson, Second Lieutenants Golden and 
Connelly. 

Veterinarian Frederick Foster, A. C., recently 
on duty at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, has re- 
ported at Fort D. A. Russell for duty. 

First Lieutenant Woodson Hocker, Battalion 
Adjutant, 11th Infantry, has been ordered to the 
Hospital Fort Riley, Kansas, for treatment, 

Sick leave for two months has been granted 
Captain Ivers W. Leonard. Captain Leonard will 
spend his leave in the East. 

Captain Stephen M. Foote, A. C., has been or- 
dered to Fort Douglas, Utah, to assume command 
of the battalion of field artillery at post during 
march of that battalion to Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming. Major Foote was a recent visitor at 
Russell. 

Major Charles F. Kieffer, post surgeon, has re- 
turned from Denver. 

Captain Carson, Lieutenants Huston and 
O’Conor, toth Cavalry, Fort Washakie, Wyoming, 
and First Lieutenant Beverly Reed, 6th Cavalry, 
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Fort Meade, South Dakota, have returned to their 
respective stations, 

Second Lieutenant Channing E. Delaplane, 11th 
Infantry, has just completed his examination for 
promotion to First Lieutenant. 

Chaplain Stull, 11th Infantry, who accompanied 
the remains of Lieutenant Roland S. Pike to Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has returned to the post. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 

On Easter Sunday, April 15, at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, which is directly outside the post, a 
most touching and beautiful ceremony took place— 
the christening of Sampson Scott and Henry Har- 
rison Scott, jr., the two little sons of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. H. H. Scott, and grandsons of the late 
Admiral Sampson. Mrs. Jackson, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Jackson, of the Navy, was 
godmother. The rector of St. John’s, the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis, performed the ceremony, and attend- 
ing were all the officers and ladies of the garri- 
son, and also several relatives and friends of the 
family. After the ceremony a gay Easter proces- 


sion of all the officers and ladies adjourned froin 
the church to the quarters of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Scott, where the health, happiness and long lives 
of the children were pledged by the happy com- 


pany. 

Mrs. Jackson, wife of Lieutenant Commander 
Jackson, of the Navy, and sister of Mrs. Scott, is 
visiting Lieutenant and Mrs. Scott. Miss Scott 
and Mr. Austin Scott, sister and brother of Lieu- 
tenant Scott, are also guests. 

During the latter part of March Colonel and 
Mrs. Crawford, of the Artillery, were the guests 
of Colonel and Mrs. Grimes for a week. Colonel 
Crawford was of the old 2d Artillery, as were also 
three other officers at present stationed here— 
Colonel Grimes, Captain Stone and Captain Horn. 
Colonel and Mrs. Grimes gave a delightful recep- 
tion to meet Colonel and Mrs. Crawford. All the 
officers and ladies of the garrison were in attend- 
ance, and part of the sth Artillery Band come 
over from Governor’s Island for the occasion. 

The band is greatly missed by every one, and 
all will be glad when it returns. 

Mrs. Frank B. Edwards entertained the ladies’ 
card club charmingly on Friday, March 23. The 
prizes were won by Mrs. Grimes and Mrs. Willets. 

Captain and Mrs. Hancock entertained at dinner 
for Lieutenant and Mrs. Andruss, and Lieutenant 
Lee Hagood. 

Mr, and Mrs. Small, of New York, were enter- 
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tained at a farewell luncheon, before going abroad, 
by Lieutenant and Mrs. Malcolm Andruss. Mrs. 
Small was Miss Ethel Sigsbee, daughter of the 
Admiral. 

Lieutenant Gilmer and Mr. Charles Landers 
were the guests at dinner on Sunday, April 8, of 
Captain and Mrs. Landers. 

Several dinners were given on Easter Sunday, 
among them one by Dr. and Mrs. Roberts. Their 
guests were Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwards and 
Lieutenant Gilmer. The doctor leaves on May 8 
for Washington, to take his promotion examina- 
tion, 

Captain Landers spent Easter Sunday with his 
parents at his home in Maryland. 

Mrs. Landers was entertained at Easter Sunday 
dinner by Colonel and Mrs. Grimes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hamilton, of Albany, 
parents of Mrs. Hinkle, are visiting Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hinkle. 

Mrs. Pike, mother of Mrs. Andruss, has re- 
turned to the garrison. 

Lieutenant Francis Honeycutt, of Fort Adams, 
spent Sunday at the post. 

Mrs. Willets, mother of Mrs. Brewster, is stay- 
ing with Lieutenant and Mrs. Brewster. Miss 
Reeves, from the Philippines, is also a guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Brewster. 

The post baseball team is beginning to practice, 
under the coaching of Lieutenants Andruss and 
Farnsworth. 

Hubert Harmon and Caleb Stone have been un- 
fortunate victims of the chicken pox, but are now 
improving. 

On April 12 Private Julius Van Glahn, o8th 
Co., Coast Artillery, was found dead in a vacant 
lot near the post. He had a pistol wound back 
of the right ear, and the revolver was found be- 
side him. His funeral was held the next day. 

Monday evening, April 16, Mrs. Roberts enter- 
tained informally for Miss Reeves. The other 
guests were Mrs. Willets, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brewster, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Andruss. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Brewster have issued invi- 
tations for a card party, to meet their guest, Miss 
Reeves. 

The ladies of Fort Hamilton are at home to 
visitors from the neighboring forts, Navy Yard, 


etc., on the first and third Fridays of each month. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 
Dr. McMurdo, Veterinarian, roth Cavalry, who 
was at this post treating the public animals for 
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several weeks, has returned to his station at Fort 
Robinson. 

Lieutenant George C. Lawrason continues to 
make three trips monthly to the Rosebud Indian 
Agency to inspect cattle to be issued to the Ind- 
ians. 

On Monday, the 19th, Lieutenant and Mrs. Ball 
entertained Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt, Major and 
Mrs. Penrose, and Captain and Mrs. Cronin, at 
dinner. 

Company A, 25th Infantry, that left this post 
on the 1st of April, arrived at Fort Washaki on 
the afternoon of the 6th of April. 

Lieutenants Harbold and Lawrason are on duty 
in the Adjutant’s office as assistants. 

Lieutenants Clark and West are on duty as as- 
sistants to Captain J. D. Leitch, the Commissary, 
Post Treasurer and Exchange Officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wadhams, of Milwaukee, have 
been the guests of Major and Mrs. Penrose for 
several weeks. 

On Saturday, March 24, Captain and Mrs. 
Cronin entertained at dinner. Their guests were 


Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bug- 
bee, Major Penrose, Captain Shattuck, Captain 
Lenihan and Lieutenant Wiegenstein. 

Lieutenant G. B. Pierson, 9th Cavalry, was a 
visitor in the post during the last part of March 


as a witness before the general court martial in 
the trial of Private Edward Rogers, of the goth 
Cavalry, who was convicted of deserting the ser- 
vice on two occasions, and has been sentenced to 
serve eighteen months in the penitentiary at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

A large theatre party went to Valentine on 
March 22 to see “The Runaway Tramp” at 
Church’s Opera House. 

Captain and Mrs. O’Neil entertained at dinner 
on the 25th. Their guests were Captain Lenihan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Allen Sparks, of Valentine. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained at dinner 
on the 29th. Their guests were Lieutenants Law- 
rason and Blyth and Lieutenant and Mrs. Ball. 

The Bridge Club has been entertained during 
the past month by Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt on the 
30th of March, Captain and Mrs. O’Neil on April 
2, and by Captain and Mrs. Leitch on April 7. 

Carl Amandus, the infant son of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Brandt, and James Leitch, the infant son of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Grier, were christened on 
March 29 by the Rev. Dr. Wells, of Valentine, at 
the home of Captain and Mrs. Powell. 

The new Springfield rifle, model 1903, has been 
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received by all the organizations. Rifle practice 
will shortly begin on the range. Lieutenant Bug- 
bee, the range officer, has procured a cable for 
communication between the firing points and the 
target pits. This cable has been placed in a trench 
and will be in working order by May 15, when 
target practice will be taken up in earnest. 

An examining board, consisting of Captain 
Shattuck, Captain Lenihan, Captain Lyon and 
Lieutenant Bugbee, examined the non-commis- 
sioned officers in outpost duty on March 27. 

The examination of the student officers in inter- 
national law was conducted in the presence of Cap- 
tain O’Neil on the 29th of March. The board di- 
rected to examine the papers consisted of Major 
Penrose, Captain O’Neil and Captain Lenihan. 

First Lieutenant Henry A. Wiegenstein was ab- 
sent several days during the last of March at the 
Rosebud Indian Agency, taking depositions in the 
case of Edward Rogers. 

Lieutenant Fred W. Bugbee has been detailed 
Judge Advocate of the General Court Martial in 
place of Lieutenant F. W. Ball, who went to Fort 
Washakie the rst of April. 

The social club, composed of a number of the 
non-commissioned officers and their wives, met 
with Sergeant and Mrs. Barnes on the 20th of 
March, and had a dance in the gymnasium on the 
11th of April. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt entertained Major and 
Mrs. Penrose, and Mrs. Wadhams, of Milwaukee 
at dinner on the 31st inst. 

Miss Troup entertained the young people of the 
post at five hundred on April 3. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained the cap- 
tains and their wives at euchre on the 4th inst. in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Wadhams, of Milwaukee. 

Captain and Mrs. Powell entertained at dinner 
on the 3d inst. in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Wad- 
hams. Their guests were Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt, 
Major and Mrs. Penrose, Captain and Mrs. 
Cronin, Captain and Mrs. Leitch, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadhams, of Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Calkins has been the guest of her sister, 
Miss Helen Swartz, for several weeks, 

The scheme for garrison and field training that 
was arranged by the post commander in compli- 
ance with General Orders No. 44, War Depart- 
ment, has been approved by the Department Com- 
mander. It prescribed three days’ garrison train- 
ing per week for the entire six months, with the 
exception of the last week in each month, when a 
three days’ practice march will be made. There 
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will be two days’ field training every week, with 
the exception of the last week in each month, when 
there will be three days’ field training. 

On Thursday and Friday of each week one bat- 
talion will make a twelve mile practice march, 
while the other battalion will take up other train- 
ing. This training will consist of reconnaissance 
by company and battalion, patrols and sketching 
for the month of April. In May it will consist of 
advance and rear guard by battalion and com- 
pany. In June, in outpost by company and bat- 
talion. In July, a combination of the preceding 
exercises. In August, one battalion will make a 
twenty-one day practice march, while the other 
battalion receives instruction in attack and defense 
of a convoy and in passing defiles and streams. 
In September, the same as for August, the bat- 
talions alternating. In October the work will con- 
sist in the normal attack of a position, attack and 
defense of outposts and day and night manceuvres. 

A Post Council of Administration 
vened on April 4 to audit the accounts of the 
Post Treasurer. The council consisted of Major 
Penrose, Chaplain Steward and Captain O’Neil. 

Newspaper reports have it that our chaplain, 
the Rev. T. G. Steward, will retire in a few months 
and that the President will appoint the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, pastor of the negro Baptist 
Church of Colorado Springs, to the 
caused by this retirement. 

The officers of the post have been taking advan- 
tage of the excellent duck hunting during the last 
of April. Several parties have gone out for days, 
and have had good luck. Captain Powell, Major 
Penrose, Captain Lyon, Lieutenants Blyth, Hay 
and Lawrason were absent ten days hunting dur- 
ing April. 

Band concerts are given weekly on Wednesday 
evening, and hops for the officers and ladies of 
the garrison are given weekly on Friday nights. 

Post Quartermaster Sergeant George W. Mack, 
who was recently tried by a general court mar- 
tial, has been sentenced to dishonorable discharge 
from the service. 

Private Noyes, of Company K, has been tried 
by the general court on charges alleging that he 
assaulted a fellow soldier with a razor, The 
result of the trial will be published shortly. 

Private William Deas, Hospital Corps, has also 
been tried by the general court on charges alleging 
direct disobedience of orders. 

A battalion rifle competition was held at the post 
on the 22d of March. This was preceded by com- 


was con- 


vacancy 
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pany competitions to select the best shot in each 
company for a place on the battalion team. The 
third battalion won the competition, making 
twenty-seven bullseyes against fourteen of the 
first battalion. 

On Friday, April 6, Miss Florence Brown gave 
a hop supper to the young people of the post. 

Miss Helen MacDonald, of Valentine, has been 
visting Miss Brown for several days. 

Mrs. A. B. Shattuck and children have returned 
from an extended visit with relatives in New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. F. W. Ball left the post for Denver, Col., 
on April 1, where she will visit for a month, after 
which she will join her husband at Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming. 

Contract Surgeon Ira C. Brown went with 
Company A to Fort Washakie, but has returned 
to the post. 

Captain J. D. Leitch has been relieved from duty 
as Summary Court, and Major C. W. Penrose de- 
tailed in his stead. 

First Lieutenant Fred W. Bugbee, Battalion Ad- 
jutant, 25th Infantry, has been performing the 
duties of Post Quartermaster during the absence 
of Captain H. M. Powell. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Attorney Dyer, of St. Louis, visited the post a 
number of times in March, securing evidence in 
the trial of Emmet McCoy, a soldier from this 
post. He was tried on March 22, and found guilty 
of killing Alexander Baskerville, a fellow trooper. 
McCoy claimed that Baskerville had attempted to 
shoot him, and while riding away he fired his 
pistol at random behind him, and did not learn 
until later that he had killed Baskerville. The 
case has been carried to the higher courts. 

Captain Cornish has been relieved from duty 
as summary court officer, and Major McComb 
detailed in his stead. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Howard has been 
absent on leave for several days during the month. 

Captain C. C, Smith, r4th Cavalry, and First 
Lieutenant William A. Powell, Medical Depart- 
ment, took thirty-five coast artillery recruits to 
Fort Rosecrans, Cal., the last of March. 

Sergeant P. H. Brass, 15th Cavalry, has arrived 
in the post from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Post Ordnance Sergeant Thomas Kelly, who re- 
cently arrived from the Philippine Islands, will 
retire in about three months. 
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Mrs. Halk has been the guest of Captain and 
Mrs. Cannon for several weeks. 

Mrs. Ely, wife of Lieutenant Eugene Ely, 15th 
Cavalry, who has been quite ill for some time, is 
now on the road to recovery. The parents of 
Lieutenant Ely have been visiting him for some 
time. 

Captain and Mrs. Cannon received on the after- 
noon of the 2oth. 

Lieutenant Hasson and Dr. Pyles took a large 
detachment of recruits to the Presidio of San 
Francisco in March, and returned to the post on 
the 2oth. 

The third squadron, 9th Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Major McComb, made its first three-day 
practice march as prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment, the latter part of March. They were snow- 
bound in Forest Park, but succeeded in covering 
forty miles in the three days. 

Captain W. T. Littebrandt has returned from 
San Francisco, where he conducted a large de- 
tachment of recruits, and has assumed command 
of recruit Company B. 

Colonel Herbert Tutherly has been absent on a 
leave during April. 

The recruit band rendered a concert on the 
afternoon of the 26th. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Greene, Chief of 
. Staff, Northern Division, visited the post on the 
2d inst. 

Lieutenant W. L. Luhn conducted a large de- 
tachment of recruits to Fort Morgan, Alabama, 
on the 3d inst., and returned on the 1oth. 

Lieutenant N. A. Goodspeed conducted a de- 
tachment of thirty recruits to Fort Leavenworth 
on the 3d inst., and returned on the 6th. 

A board of officers has been ordered to convene 
at this post to conduct examinations of candidates 
consisting of Major Bannister, Captain Cornish, 
Lieutenants Gregory, Pyles and Goodspeed. 

A board of medical officers, consisting of Major 
Bannister and Lieutenants Pyles and Powell, has 
been ordered to meet as soon as practicable after 
May 1 to conduct the preliminary examination of 
candidates for appointment in the Medical Corps 
of the Army. 

General and Mrs. Bell spent the afternoon of 
the 5th at the post. 

A theatre party, consisting of Captain and Mrs. 
Fuller, Captain and Mrs. Cannon, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Luhn, Mrs. Hubbard and Lieutenants Fechet 
and Cole, went to town on the 4th inst. 
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Governor's Island, N. Y. 


Colonel Valery Havard, who has been re- 
lieved as Chief Surgeon, Department of the 
East, and ordered to Washington, D. C., to take 
up his new duties as president of the Army 
Medical School, is preparing to leave the 
Island, much to the regret of the garrison. 

Major Charles Richard, Medical Department, 
sailed on April 7 on the steamship Princess 
Irene for Gibraltar, whence he will proceed 
to Lisbon, Portugal, to attend the International 
Congress of Medicine, to which he is a delegate. 

Company A of the rst Battalion, 5th Infantry, 
participated in the military tournament held in 
Madison Square Garden last month. 

General and Mrs. Grant entertained at 
luncheon on April 1st Colonel and Mrs. Mills, 
Major and Mrs. Gale, Captain and Mrs. Glas- 
gow and Mr. and Mrs. Carr. 

Miss Kolbe has left Mrs. 
turn to Washington. 

Lieutenant A. D. Budd spent a ten days’ leave 
in Washington last month. 

Lieutenant A. L. Bump has returned to duty 
at the Island after a two months’ leave. 

General Grant reviewed the 8th N. Y., com- 
manded by Colonel J. M. Jarvis, on April 20th. 

On April 9 General Grant visited Wilming- 
ton, Del., and presented to the 4th Delaware 
Regiment, a veteran regiment of the Civil War, 
an American flag, with all due ceremonies. 

Captain Fort and Lieutenant Ashburn, 5th 
Infantry, were present at the review of the oth 
N. Y. on the evening of April 6th. 

The following officers stationed on the Island 
were installed by Old Guard Camp, Spanish 
War Veterans, at New York on April 12: Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant, Colonel John B. Kerr, 
Lieutenant Colonel H. E. Robinson, Captain F. 
G. Knabenshue. 

General and Mrs. Grant, Colonel and Mrs. 
Kerr and Colonel and Mrs. Mills were the 
guests of Captain and Mrs. Glasgow at dinner 
on April 7th. 

Miss Elise Walton spent her Easter vacation 
with her mother at the Island. 

Captain Albert J. Bowley, Artillery Corps, 
has been appointed Aide-de-camp to General 
Grant, and has taken up his quarters at No. 12 
on General’s Row. 

Captain Wm. E. Horton, aide to General 
Corbin, was a guest on the Island shortly after 
his return to New York. 


Heistand’s to re- 
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Mrs. Harold L. Jackson paid her brother, 
Lieutenant A. D. Budd, a visit last month. 

Major E. St. J. Greole has been detailed in 
the Inspector-General’s department and will still 
remain as assistant to Colonel Mills on the 
Island. 

The sth Artillery Band and two companies 
of infantry from Fort Jay will participate in the 
parade of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
New York City on Memorial Day. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Mrs. Guy Kent, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who has 
been the guest of Mrs. Welsh, has returned to her 
home. 

Captain and Mrs. Stogsdall have been entertain- 
ing Mrs. Dalton, of Iowa, and Mrs. Campbell, of 
Chicago. 

Captain and Mrs. Ayer entertained at dinner on 
the 30th for Miss Hitt. Their guests were Lieu- 


tenant and Mrs. Whelen, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Carlton, Miss Hitt and Lieutenant Clark. 

Miss Fechet, of Fort Omaha, and Miss Weller, 
of Omaha, were the guests of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Carlton during the latter part of March. 

Mrs. Stogsdall received informally on Sunday 
afternoon, the Ist, in honor of her guests, Mrs. 


Dalton and Mrs. Campbell. 

Miss Hitt, of Indianapolis, who has been the 
guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Whelen for several 
days, left for her home on the Ist. 

Miss Mercedes G. Lowe has gone to Prescott, 
Ariz., for her health. She will remain there for 
several months, 

General Wint and his aide visited the post early 
in April, and made the annual inspection of the 
troops. 

Private Eugene Frierson, of the 25th Infantry, 
who was tried for desertion at this post, has been 
dishonorably discharged from the service and 
sentenced to serve eighteen months in the guard 
house here. It is expected, however, that he will 
be transferred to the federal prison at Fort Leav- 
enworth, with all other prisoners who have more 
than a year to serve. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
A wing in the new Administration Building has 
been designated as the post chapel. It will be 
fitted up in a most approved style, estimates having 


been submitted to the Quartermaster General for 
material. 


The various troops enjoyed practice marches 
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the past week, going to Milton, Richmond and 
other Vermont points near at hand. 

Major General O. O. Howard, U. S. A., retired, 
has returned to his home in Burlington, Vt., after 
a few weeks’ absence in the West and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A detachment of the graduated cooks from the 
Fort Riley, Kan., school, arrived at this garrison 
for duty. 

Sergeant William F. Heffner, Troop D, 15th 
Cavalry, has been appointed squadron sergeant 
major of the first squadron, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the discharge of Sergeant Major Hase- 
myer. Sergeant Heffner is an old and efficient 
non-commissioned officer. 

A consignment of 900 new modern rifles was 
received Friday from the Springfield Armory, and 
they will be issued to the 15th Cavalry at once. 
The new russet saddle equipments are also being 
issued to the regiment. 

Orders have been issued from the War De- 
partment promoting Major Francis H. Hardie, 
14th Cavalry, to the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, 
15th Cavalry, in the vacancy caused by the promo- 
tion of Colonel Alexander Rodgers. It is expected 
that Colonel Hardie and his sister, Miss Hardie, 
will arrive at the post this week. 

Captain Manus McClosky, Artillery Corps, is 
expected to arrive in the garrison in the near 
future, he having received orders to proceed to 
this post and take command of the 23d Battery. 

General Orders No. 3, post, announce to the 
regiment the death of Second Lieutenant Samuel 
W. Robertson, 15th Cavalry, at Chicago, IIl., 
March 18, 1906. Officers of the regiment will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

After the theatre Lieutenant and Mrs. Bar- 
riger entertained at supper Mr. and Mrs. Center, 
Captain and Mrs. McNamee, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Pickel, Captain Dean, and Lieutenant Nor- 
ton. 

Mrs. McNamee returned from a brief visit in 
Montreal last Monday. 

The third game of basketball between Troop 
L, 15th Cavalry,.and Company M, Vermont Na- 
tional Guard, of Burlington, Vt., was played in 
the armory last Friday evening, resulting in a sec- 
ond victory for Troop L by a score of 17 to 15. 

Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant Daniel 
Marcy, 15th Cavalry, has received his appoint- 
ment as Post Quartermaster Sergeant, U. S. A, 
to date from March 20, 1906. His appointment 
takes one of the oldest non-commissioned officers 
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from this regiment, in which he has served as 
Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant since its or- 
ganization, and his appointment as Post Quarter- 
master Sergeant is well merited. 

First Lieutenant Geo. F. Bailey, 2d Cavalry, 
who was formerly stationed on duty at this garri- 
son, but who returned a few weeks ago from a 
two years’ tour of duty in the Philippines, with 
Mrs. Bailey, is enjoying a two months’ leave of 
absence with his mother in Northfield, Vt. 

Second Lieutenant Charles H. Patterson, Ar- 
tillery Corps, has been granted a three months’ 
leave of absence, with permission to go abroad. 

Leave of absence for twenty days, to take ef- 
fect April 10, 1906, has been granted to First 
Lieutenant Ben Lear, jr., 15th Cavalry. 

Senator Redfield Proctor, of this State, has in- 
troduced a measure into Congress providing for 
the advance of Major General O. O. Howard, 
U. S. A., retired, Burlington, Vt., from that rank 
to that of Lieutenant General on the retired list. 
The measure is submitted as an amendment to the 
Army bill. 

Squadron Sergeant Major Montie J. Robb, 15th 
Cavalry, was discharged by purchase last week. 
He will return to his home in Seattle, Wash., the 
end of the week. Quartermaster Sergeant Cyril 
B. Hallock, Troop M, 15th Cavalry, has been ap- 
pointed Sergeant Major in his stead. 

Major Wilbur E. Wilder, 15th Cavalry, has been 
appointed to inspect a large number of the com- 
panies of the National Guard of the State of West 
Virginia. He will begin his inspection in the 
first week in April. 

Company M, Vermont National Guard, basket- 
ball team met the Troop L, 15th Cavalry basket- 
ball team in the post gymnasium last Monday 
night. The score was 28 to 27 in favor of Troop 
L, 15th Cavalry. In a previous game, played two 
weeks ago, the Company M team defeated Troop 
L. The third game, to decide the championship, 
will be played at the armory in Burlington, Vt., 
at a future date. 

The command here began their weekly marches 
by going to Queen City Park. The marches will 
gradually increase as the weather permits. Open 
air drilling is expected to be resumed on April 1. 

Second Lieutenant I. S. Martin, 15th Cavalry, 
who has been confined to his quarters by illness, 
has recovered. 

First Lieutenant Frank T. Hines, Artillery 
Corps, has been relieved from further duty with 
the 27th Battery, F. A., and assigned to the 7oth 
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Company, C. A. First Lieutenant James Prentice, 
A. C., late Second Lieutenant on duty with 27th 
Battery, upon promotion was assigned to the 27th 
Battery for duty. 

Sergeant John E. Davie, Troop G, an old cav- 
alryman, accidentally shot himself in the hand 
with his revolver Thursday morning. Davie was 
cleaning the gun when he accidentally pulled the 
trigger. He did not know it was loaded. 


Fortress Monroe, Va. 


One of the most entertaining events of the sea- 
son was the minstrel show given March 29th and 
30th in the Y. M. C. A. building for the benefit 
of the Fort Monroe Athletic Association, under 
the management of Captain Frederick W. Stop- 
ford, assisted by Lieutenants Dunwoody and Dun- 
can. A surprising amount of talent was devel- 
oped among the enlisted men of the post, the com- 
panies represented being the 69th, 118th, 58th, 41st 
and 13th. Lieutenants Dunwoody and Duncan, 
as “end men,” started the ball rolling, and from 
first to last the merriment was fast and furious 
Good songs and an especially fine chorus, jokes 
that were remarkably new, plenty of “business” 
and local hits made the circle a decided success. 
Then followed special numbers, of which the 
favorites were a three act comedy called “Love 
in a Casemate,” impersonated by Sergeant H. R 
Jackson, of the Hospitai Corps; a Dutch and 
Irish sketch, by Private Harrison, of the Band, 
and Private White, of the 13th Company; and a 
clever adaptation of Geo. Cohan’s popular song 
“If Washington Should Come to Life,” by Lieu- 
tenant Halsey Dunwoody. A short demonstration 
of hypnotism by Lieutenant Lambdin closed the 
programme of a very pleasant evening’s enter- 
tainment. Net proceeds were satisfactory be- 
yond expectations, and much credit is due Cap- 
tain Stopford for his ability in managing and 
carrying to a successful issue such a difficult 
undertaking as a home talent minstrel show. 

Captain and Mrs. Geo. T. Bartlett have been 
entertaining Miss Mosby, of New York, and on 
March 31 Mrs. Bartlett gave a charming luncheon, 
having as guests Mrs. John B. Kimberly, Mrs. 
Wm. P. Pence, Mrs. Isaac N. Lewis, Mrs. John 
Gifford and Miss Mosby. 

Mrs. Wm. Harrison and little daughter left 
March 30th to join Lieutenant Harrison, who is 
on sick leave in Washington, D. C. 

Captain and Mrs. John D. Barrette have been 








entertaining Mrs. Barrette’s sister, Miss Biddle, of 
Detroit. 

A delightful birthday dinner was given Miss 
Anne Gifford April 2d by Captain and Mrs. 
Clifton C. Carter, the guests being Captain and 
Mrs. Harrison Hall, Miss Booker and Lieutenants 
Arthur Keesling and Thomas Duncan. 

Officers who reported for examination for pro- 
motion were Captain J. C. W. Brooks, Captain 
H. C. Davis, Captain John W. Ruckman, Lieuten- 
ants Fred T. Austin, Clarence B. Ross, Alexander 
Greig, Jr., Albert S. Fuger, James A. Ruggles, 
Edward Gottlieb and Frank R. Weeks. 

Old friends of Captain and Mrs. H. C. Davis 
were glad to welcome them at Monroe during 
their short stay at the home of Captain and Mrs. 
Isaac N. Lewis. Several social affairs were given 
in their honor, among which was a dinner given 
by Captain and Mrs. Pence; another by Captain 
and Mrs, Carter, and an evening at cards with 
Mrs. Alston Hamilton, whose guests included 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. Pence, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Lewis and Miss Booker. 

Captain and Mrs. Alston Hamilton entertained 
Mrs. Hamilton’s mother, Mrs. Creel, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a number of weeks, Mrs. Hamilton ac- 
companying her mother as far as Petersburg, Va., 
on the homeward journey. 

Hostessess for the History Club during April 
were Miss Gifford, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Ireland 
and Mrs. Kerrick. 

Mrs. Hudson T. Patten, the wife of Captain 
Patten, has gone to her home in Charleston, S. C., 
taking her two small sons. 

The son of Captain and Mrs. Isaac Lewis spent 
his Easter vacation at home. 

Captain and Mrs, Cornelius DeW. Willcox en- 
tertained at dinner on the evening of April 7th, 
the guests being Captain and Mrs. Carter, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Shartle, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Apple. The decorations were especially attrac- 
tive, with red carnations and ropes of smilax pre 
vailing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller, of New York, visited 
Lieutenant and Mrs. G. M. Apple during the 
Easter season. 

Mrs. John Gifford entertained the Monday 
Afternoon Card Club on the occasion of its first 
meeting after Easter. 

Captain Brooke Payne entertained his mother, 
Mrs. Payne, of Warrenton, the 
Easter. 


week before 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Halsey Dunwoody had as 
their guests at Easter time Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Dunwoody, of New York. 

Mrs. John R. Musgrave is spending a few weeks 
at her home in New Jersey. 

Mrs. Percy Mills entertained her friends very 
pleasantly at point euchre on the afternoon of 
April 18th. 

Mrs. John P. Spurr also entertained at euchre 
on the afternoon of April 2tst. 

At or about 7 p. m. April 8th Sergeant Curtis 
F. Kingsley, of the 13th Company, C. A., com- 
mitted suicide in the orderly room of the com- 
pany barracks by shooting himself with a Krag 
rifle. Services were held April 11th in the Post 
Chapel, after which the remains were interred in 
the National Cemetery at Hampton, the funeral 
being an especially sad one on account of the cir- 
cumstances of Sergeant Kingsley’s death. 

On April 12th Private Ridener, of the 35th 
Company, C. A., had two fingers badly crushed 
in the traversing gear of one of the 12-inch guns 
at Battery Parrot. 

The evening of April 13th was especially agrce- 
able for guests of the Chamberlin, and all of the 
Army and Navy people who cared to attend, the 
occasion being a complimentary entertainment 
consisting of songs and monologues by a clever 
artist from Keith’s, of New York. Easter is al- 
ways the height of the season at Old Point Com- 
fort, both hotels being crowded, and the touring 
car is busy all the time. 

On Saturday, April 14th, from 5 to 7, Captain 
and Mrs. Alfred S. Morgan entertained at tea in 
honor of Mrs. and Miss Mastin of Mobile, Ala. 
Decorations were green and white, and the re- 
freshments were especially dainty. 


Annapolis, Md. 

April 24th was a momentous day for Annapotis. 
and the ceremonies attending the re-interment cf 
the remains of John Paul Jones will long be re- 
membered. 

The town began filling up with visitors the day 
before, and hundreds arrived from New York, 
Baltimore and Washington. The first of the ships 
to arrive was the French squadron, under com- 
mand of Admiral Compion, and composed of the 
cruisers Marseillaise (flagship), Condé and Aube. 
The United States Navy was represented by the 
Second Battleship Division, under command of 
Rear Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. Navy, and com- 
posed of the Alabama (flagship), Iowa, Illinois 
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and Indiana, and by the Third Squadron of 
Cruisers, commanded by Rear Admiral R. B. 
Bradford, U. S. N., with the Minneapolis as his 
flagship. 

President Roosevelt and the distinguished party 
accompanying him were received with full naval 
honors by the brigade of midshipmen and the bat- 
talion of marines from the barracks. 

The new armory, in which the ceremonies were 
held, and to which admission by card was neces- 
sary, was full to overflowing before the appointed 
hour, 2 o’clock. The Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more, several hundred strong, and the Marine 
Band occupied places on the immense platform 
and rendered several patriotic selections during 
the ceremonies. 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, the Secretary of the 
Navy, introduced the speakers of the day, who 
were the President, M. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador; General Horace Porter and Gov- 
ernor Warfield of Maryland. The hearty ap- 
plause indicated the great interest displayed on all 
sides. 

After the exercises in the armory were over the 
remains of the famous Admiral were removed to 
Memorial Hall. 

It was an impressive day and fraught with for- 
mality. The visiting vessels remained for several 
days, and the officers were entertained officially in 
both Washington and Annapolis. 

Annapolis has again resumed its usual infor- 
mality, and athletics are now the absorbing topic 
of interest. The baseball team is doing excellent 
work, and the games with Princeton and Colum- 
bia, though defeats for the Navy, showed promis- 
ing conditions. 

The boat races, on the 7th, with Georgetown, 
were victories for both Navy eights, and at no 
stage of the stretch on the upper 


two miles’ 


Severn were the visitors very dangerous oppo- 
nents. 
The rifle team is practising hard each afternoon 


We are 
that West Point could not arrange a match with 
the Navy team this year. 

Next season’s football squad lines up every day 
to learn the game under the new rules. 

With the coming of Easter, social life has taken 
on new activity. 


in charge of Lieutenant Laning. sorry 


Luncheons and informal recep- 
tions are holding full sway. The officers’ Easter 
hop on the 18th was the largest of the year, and 
the midshipmen’s hop on the 28th was a brilliant 
affair 
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Two weddings of interest occurred at. St. 
Anne’s Church, this city. The first was that of 
Miss Jeanne Marion, daughter of Professor 
Marion, of the Modern Languages Department, 
to Mr. Ernest Brooks, of New York; the other 
wedding was that of Assistant Naval Constructor 
I. I. Yates, U. S. Navy, and Miss Clarice Brooke, 
of Annapolis. : 

Mrs. Harris Laning entertained at several of 
her delightful teas during the month. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. J. H. Holden, of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, visited Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Cluverius during the Paul Jones ceremonies. 

Mrs. Roland Curtin has had as her guest dur- 
ing the month her sister Mrs. Biscoe, wife of 
Paymaster Biscoe, of the Texas. 

The detail of officers for the summer cruise has 
been completed, and preparations for the cruise 
are already going on. Captain Colvocoresses, the 
commandant of midshipmen, will be In command 
of the Practice Squadron. 


Fort Apache, Anz. 


On the 20th of March, when about 50 miles 
from the fort and while attempting to cross a 
swollen river, the mail carrier lost two horses and 
a buckboard. The mail was recovered after the 
sacks had been two days in the water. 

Major Bishop left the post the 1st of April for 
a tour throughout the territory to inspect the 
militia. 

Troop I of the 5th Cavalry has received orders 
to march to Fort Wingate, New Mexico. This 
will leave Fort Apache with but two troops. Al- 
ready a few alarmists among the citizens of the 
surrounding country are crying “Indians!” 

Captain Day has been appointed Regimental 
Quartermaster. With Mrs. Day he left the gar- 
rison on the 2d of April for Fort Huachuca, Regi- 
mental Headquarters. 

Lieutenant Hoyt has been relieved from duty 
with Troop G, having been appointed Quarter- 
master of the squadron stationed at Fort Whipple. 

Five general prisoners were taken from the gar- 
rison on the 3d of April by Corporal Reardon and 
three privates. They will be delivered to the 
prison officer at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Owing to heavy rains having made the road to 
Holbrook impassable for freighters, there has been 
a famine in the commissary, 

Lieutenant Raysor with twenty men left the 
fort on April 7th to journey to Holbrook for 
the pay 
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Obeyed Orders Strictly 
RIVATE JOHN McNULTY had his first 


experience, and his last, of actual service 

at Bull Run—a name which proved full of signifi- 
cance for him. He ran at the first shot, and his 
company saw no more of him until the second day 
after the fight, when he returned, ready with a 
wonderful story of hairbreadth escapes and great 
deeds done at duty’s call. It would not work, 
however, and he was unmercifully laughed at for 
his cowardice by the whole regiment, or at least 
as many as had survived the slaughter. 

McNulty was equal to the occasion, however. 

“Run is it?” he repeated, scornfully. “Faith, and 
I didn’t, nayther. Oi jist obsarved the gineral’s 
express ordthers merely. He tould us, ‘Stroike 
fur home and yer counthry,’ and Oi sthruck fur 
home. Thim what sthruck fur their counthry is 
there yit.” 


When Circumstantial Evidence is Stronger 
CERTAIN distinguished judge, once well 
known throughout. New England, was 
taken to task by the younger element in his office 
for having asserted from the bench that circum- 
stantial evidence was, sometimes stronger than 
positive testimony. His reply did not convince 

them, whereupon he undertook to illustrate it. 
“Suppose,” said the judge, “that my milkman 
delivers a can of milk at my house and declares 
to me that he knows it is pure milk, because he 
milked it himself, strained it with his own hands, 
cleaned the can thoroughly and put the milk into 
the can and sealed it, allowing no one else to touch 
it. Now, when I break the seal and lift the lid 
from the can out jumps a bull frog. Surely the 
frog is stronger evidence than the man.” 


FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 
tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 





The Law and the Constitution 
Ts late Judge Greathouse, while Consul 

General to Japan, related the following 
story to a few of us who were dining with him 
and his mother in the consulate general at Yoko- 
hama in 1888: 

In the early days in Texas, Judge N., clad in 
deerskin and wearing a coonskin cap, was holding 
court in a rude log cabin, surreunded by the 
rough element of the border. A desperado named 
Smith was called up to receive sentence (of 
death) for horse stealing and other crimes. Smith 
arose, pulled a great knife from his belt and deft- 
ly threw it so that the point stuck firmly into the 
rude desk in front of the judge; then, leaning his 
front finger on the vibrating handle, said, sneer- 
ingly: “Jedge, thar’s the law.” Whereupon the 
judge pulled out a large revolver, laid it con- 
veniently upon his desk, and, pointing to it, said: 
“Well, Smith, that may be the law, but by the 
eternal here’s the Constitution.” 


A Parallel Case 


A LADY whom I know very well told me she 
had dressed her little three-year-old 
daughter up in her best to take her to a children’s 
party, and when on the street the little one per- 
sisted in smearing her hands in all the dirt she 
could find. So the lady, to put a stop to it, said: 
“Now, if you get your hand black I will take 
you home, and you cannot go to the party.” 
After going about a block they met a little 
“coon” (or in other words, a negro child) who 
was crying as if her little heart would break. The 
little three-year-old looked up in her mother’s 
face and said: 
“Mother, is she crying because she is black?” 
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Of Interest to the Service 

NOVEL antiseptic treatment for those suf- 
ferring from coughs, colds, hoarseness or 
sore throat is contained in the throat lozenge 
called “Zymole Trokeys.” In composition these 
tirkeys are similar to the finest gelatine jujubes, 
combining the essential constituents of Zymole, 
the ideal nin-poisonous germicide and antiseptic. 
Immediately upon placing one of these torkeys in 
the mouth a coiling, grateful sensation in the af- 
fected part is felt. The solution of the trokey in 
the the mouth forms a pleasant 
antiseptic and emollient liquid, which comes in 
direct with the structures of the throat, 

bathing and soothing them. 
Messrs. Stearns & Curtins, 5 Platt street, New 
York, are anxious to place this novel treatment 


secretions of 


contact 


in the hands of officers and their families, and will 
willingly place them on trial. 
will receive prompt attention. 


A Frank Avowal 


was during the charge at Malvern Hill. A 
certain regiment was led by a colonel who 


A postal request 


rt 


became well known in high civil office after the 
war. A rabbit jumped up from the grass in front 
of the advancing regiment and ran madly to the 
rear. The colonel gazed after the frightened little 
bunny for a moment and then exclaimed: “Go it, 
Molly Cotton-tail ; 
tain I’d like to join you.” 


if I hadn’t a reputation to sus 


A Delayed Sentence 
NOTHER favorite story of my distinguished 
friend was that of the inexperienced sheriff 
serving in one of the wildest counties of early 
California, who had to also act as jailer, using his 
own scanty residence as jail, in which he shared 
On 
the close of a session of court, he 


the only two rooms with the prisoners. one 
occasion, at 
was given charge of one Sandy Dooney, just con 
victed of horse stealing. After Dooney had lived 
with him several weeks, assisting with the work 
of the place, the sheriff said cne morning: “Well, 
Sandy, | time I 
a-hangin’ of you—you done been convicted, you 
know.” “Yes, I reckon “Well, 
Sandy, chop the old lady a good pile o’ wood and 
git yo’ clothes washed up, and let me know when 
you're ready.” 


guess it’s gittin’ along was 


*tis about time.” 
So a few days later Sandy said he 


guessed he was about ready for the execution, and 
after taking leave of the family and a few neigh 
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bors he adjusted the halter from a beam in the 
stable, the sheriff placed the loop around his neck, 
and told Sandy to climb up in the loft and jump, 
which he did. Then the neighbors buried him. In 
due course the judge came around to hold the 
next session of court, and when all the cases on 
the docket had been tried he said: “Now, Mr. 
Sheriff, if you will bring in Dooney, who was con- 
victed at the last term, I’ll sentence him.” The 
sheriff looked his astonishment for a moment, then 
threw up his hands and exclaimed: “Good Lord, 
judge, I hung that man three months ago!” 


Be What You Seem 
HE following popular “coon” song appears 
to be based upon the Scripture, which saith, 
“God is not mocked—whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap”: 
“Don’t a’ be what yo ain’t, just a’ be what yo is, 
For if a man is what he ain’t, then he isn’t what 
he is. 
lf you’re only a little tadpole, don’t you try to be 
a frog; 
If you’re only the tail, don’t you try to wag the 
dog. 
Just pass along the plate, if yo can’t exhort and 
preach ; 
If you’re only a little pebble, don’t you try to be 
the beach ; 
For if a man is what he ain’t, then he isn’t what 
he is, 
And as sure as I’m a-talkin’, he’s goin’ to get 
his.” 


Needed Rest 
rT OCTOR, I want you to prescribe for me.” 
“There is 
nothing the matter, madam, you only need rest.” 
“Now, doctor, just look at my tongue! look at 
it! look at it!” 


The doctor feels her pulse. 


The doctor looked and said: 
“I think that needs rest, too.” 


Live to Fight Another Day 
OLONEL B., 


command as they were about to engage 


addressing a few words to his 


the enemy, wound up about this way: 

“So, boys, in case they’re too much for us, you 
better retreat along that road,” indicating one near 
by. “And as it is altogether likely you'll have to 
run for it and my horse is a bit lame, I guess 
I'll just be starting on ahead a little.” 
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The SINGER 


direct selling organization embraces 
every country in the world, and Singer 
stores, bearing the familiar red ‘‘S,” 
are found in every place of any com- 
mercial importance. Wherever the user 
of a Singer Machine may be, no diffi- 
culty will be found in obtaining supplies 
and repairs. This is an advantage pecu- 
liar to SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


and one which should be appreciated 


by those whose duties require frequent 


change of residence. 








Home 
CREssmaKer® 
Nitey state ® 
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The Fashionable 


IMPORTED CIGAR 
History Will Repeat Itself 


For Excellence of Quality, Gold Medal 
Awarded at Paris Exposition 1900 
GRAND PRIZE ST. LOUIS 1904 


Always in competition with all the Cigar 
Factories of Havana. The tobacco used 
in our Factory is from our own 


PLANTATIONS IN VUELTA ABAJO 


It is raised without any Peruvian 
Guanos or injurious fertilizers. 


CALIATO LOPEZ & CO. 


180 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
ZULUETA STREET, HAVANA 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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SCHWARZ & FORGER 


Cleaners + 


= Dyers 


425 FIFTH AVENUE 


38th Street Entrance 


158 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


a OMMERY 
12 Branches in New York City CHAMPAGNE . 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


What ts the Mark 


TER SETS, CANDELABRA O H Yo Ur S 1 l ber ? Spoons, Knives, 


TRAYS, ETC. SHOULD BE If FORKS, ETC. SHOULD 
' your spoons, knives, forks, etc., . 
STAMPED: ae ON 


bear the ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” trade BE STAMPED: 
GUARANTECD BY mark, and your Tea Sets, Candelabra, Trays, etc., 
Ka the MERIDEN B. COMPANY mark, as here shown, 
you have the assurance that they are the best made— 
“Silver Plate that Wears."’ These marks stand for the 
highest quality in silver plate. 
Additional pieces to match any design in these goods can 
always be supplied by local dealers at any time. Write for our 
New Catalogue ‘‘S-3"’ showing all new and leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


International Silver Co., Successor.) 
NEW YORK HAMILTON, CAN, 
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“In the Service 


no matter where duty calls, a 
thoroughly organized Mail Order 
System places the facilities of this 
store at the convenience of all Army 
and Navy Officers and their families. 


Departments include: 


Personal Furnishings. 
Hosiery, Underwear, Shoes, 
Cloaks & Suits, Gloves, 
Men's Shirts & Furnishings, 
Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 
Muslin Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Shiriwarsts, Wrappers, 
Handkerchte's and 


Jewelery, Ete. 


Flouse [urnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bc dding, 

Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 


Floor Coverings. 


Dry Goods. 
Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetings® Pillow 
Casings, Muslins, Flanne/s, 


Laces & Embrotdertes. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 
Filth Avenue, 1oth Street. 


LIFE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Conception of the Youthful Mind 


i“ the course of instructing a class of small 

boys in definitions the teacher asked if any 
one could define the word “furlough.” One di- 
minutive youth promptly replied that he could, 
and went on to say that “a furlough was a 
donkey.” 

The teacher was naturally very much surprised 
at such a unique interpretation of the word, and 
upon further questioning the boy promised to 
bring next day a book from home which posi- 
tively stated, not only in words, but in illustra- 
tion also, that a furlough and a donkey were 
synonymous. 

The next day the boy, with a great show of 
confidence, opened before the teacher the book in 
triumphantly pointed to a 
picture representing a soldier, returning from the 
Underneath the picture 


question and very 


war, astride a donkey. 


was printed: “Going home on a furlough.” 


Why He Ran 


ENERAL GORDON, C. S. A., durisg one 
of his battles Civil 


War) was riding down the road, and he met a 


many (during the 
private soldier running toward him as if he would 
break his neck trying to urge his legs to carry 
him faster. General Gordon halted him and said: 
“Stop there, yiu rascal; what are you running 
so for?” 

The soldier, hardly stopping long enough to 
answer, said: 

“By God, because I can’t fly!” 


Fatally Reversed 
premature 


FTER a 
quarry an Irishman was sent down by the 


explosion in a_ stone 
boss to see what had happened to a colored man 
named Boston, who had been blown up in the 
accident by his own negligence. Now, it chanced 
that Boston had reversed his overalls (working 
trousers) that morning, as the knees were worn 
out, bringing the backs of the legs, as good ss new, 
to do service in front, while they buttoned in the 
back. 
conscious man with hesitating steps, while the 


When 


the boss had called again he laid hold of the body 


The Irishman, Mike, approached the un- 
boss called from above, “Is he hurted?” 
and turned it over, then turned it again, looking 


at the body, with evident 
another turn he 


first at the legs, then 

giving it 

stepped back, shaking his head: 
“Is he hurted, Moike?” 


when that “Tarrier’ called back, “Oi don’t know 


astonishment, and 
again called the boss, 


whether he’s hurted or not, but he do have a fatal 


twisht on him.” 
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7e/New 


As usual with McCutcheon Waists, they are characterized by an individuality 
in style and care in workmanship which leaves no question as to their high 
qualities. Made in the following materials : 


Butcher's Linen - - . - $4.00 Madras - - - §3. 50, * 00, $4.50 

Scotch Cheviot - - - - 3.50 Irish Dimity - - - 3.50 

English Pique - - $3.78 Pure Linen Lawn - - - - 4.50 
Medium w eight Linen - . $4.00, $4.50 


We also display a good line of Lingerie Waists of both French and Domestic 
make. Prices of domestic waists from $7.50 to $25.00. French from 
$12.50 to $50.00 each. 

Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns (unmade) from $2.50 to $35.00, 
Embroidered Linen Robes from $10.50 upwards. 

We are pleased at all times to send samples of our Waist materials. When 
ordering it is necessary to send bust measurement only. 


Mail Orders have our special and prompt attention 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO., 14 W. 25d St., NEW YORK 


CAN —jSvyy—___—_—. __-e4 


Hotel Martinique | |\WOUMANS 


Se ae Suk— Opera — Derby 
Town for oa Service Soft and Ladie's Hats 
Broadway @ 33d Street 


New York Style, always the cardinal feature of 


YOUMANS HATS 


is happily expressed in our new 


@ Convenient to all transportation SPRING MODELS 


terminals—within five minutes q@ They express the ultimate of 


walk of the best theatres and fashion, form and finish. 


uptown shops. Youmans Silk Hats { Martin's English Canes 
{ Opera and Derbies | Martin's English Umbrellas 
Straw Hats Dent's English Gloves 
§ Leather Hat Cases | Scotch Steamer Rugs 


@ European plan, absolutely fire- 
proof. 


The satisfaction of purchasing the best of its sort 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON reflects pleasantly upon the taste of a gentleman. 
——LLLLLEEEEE 

Also Proprietors of St. Denis Hotel : 
Broadway @ llth St. 1107 Broadway 158 Broadway $36 Fifth Ave. 


Ladies’ Department: 536 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers 
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A Practical Contribution 

N the day following the earthquake at San 
Francisco, Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany contributed and had under way to the devas- 
tated city, from one of their Pacific Coast fac- 
milk and 
value of 


two carloads of condensed 
cream, aggregating 50,000 cans, the 
which was more than $5,000. Speaking of milk, 
the three-page illustrated article which appears 


in the April 26th issue of Leslie’s Weekly, re- 


tories, 


lating to the methods employed in the production 
of the products of Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company is a story which one should read who 
is interested in the problem of pure food. 


Expert Testimony 

OURISTS who wintered in Rome some fifty 
years ago might recali the familiar figure 

of a crippled beggar seated at the top of the 
Spanish stairs above the Piazza de Spania. As 
with many others, it had long been the custom 01 
the British Minister to drop an alms into his out 
stretched hand each morning as he passed down 
the steps en route to the legation. But having 
heard the night before that this beggar was a 
fraud—that he was, in fact, a rich money lender— 
he passed by this morning without so much as a 
look at him; and this he continued to do till one 
fine day he was served with notice of a suit 
francs 
(lire), which he claimed to have loaned the Min- 
ister. The asked 
guished lawyer, who told him it was no joke, and 


brought by the beggar to recover 5,000 


latter the advice of a distin- 
unless he was willing to spend several hundred 
The Min- 


case Came up 


francs the case would go against him 
the 
for trial he and his counsel appeared in the court 


ister agreed to this, and when 
room, where the beggar produced two ragged wit- 
had seen 

The 
Minister were great, 
astounded to 


the 


aston- 


nesses, who made oath that they 

beggar give the defendant 5,000 lire 
ishment and vexation of the 
but he 
equally disreputable individuals, called by his law- 


was presently hear two 
yer, swear that they had seen defendant pay back 
the said 5,000 lire to Mr. Beggar, who thereupon 


lost the case. 


Only Chemistry 
W HEN Commander E—— of the Navy was 
president of the board of examiners for 


mspectors of engineering material he received a 


whe 
letter told 


from a somewhere 


take th 


letter minister out 


Phe 


west 


wanted to examination 
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all the history of the applicant; how his children 
had had the measles, what his sons were doing in 
He asked Commander 
E. if he thought it would pay him to take the 
long journey to take the examination. He ended 
by saying: “There is one thing that troubles me. 
I understand that the inspectors have to have a 
knowledge of chemistry. I have studied 
chemistry, and do not know anything about it. Is 
the chemistry examination very difficult, and do 


their business, etc., etc. 


never 


you think that I can pass it?” 

Commander E. wrote that he never advised the 
candidates as to whether he thought they were 
fitted to take the examination, for afterward he 
might be accused of not giving a man a good 
3ut before he mailed it he received an- 
other letter from the minister. “I wanted to tell 
you,” it said, “that you need not trouble about 
the chemistry examination. I discovered that there 


chance. 


was a laboratory in town, and I went down there 
this morning. I stayed there for three-quarters of 
an hour while the chemist was making analyses, 
and I had no trouble whatever in following him.” 

Commander E. departed from his usual custom, 
and wrote the man that he did not think it would 


pay him to take the examination. 


Not to Be Forgotten 


- HE day after the battle of Bull Run Presi- 

dent Jefferson Davis, C. S. A., was handed 
a list of names of men who had distinguished 
themselves for bravery during the aforesaid battle, 
and among the number was the name of a man 
who was red headed, cross eyed, freckle faced, 
When 


presented to President Jefferson Davis on the field 


and, to top it all, stammered very badly. 
President Davis said: 
“J am glad to meet you. Your name is on the 
list which I have of those recommended for pro 
motion for bravery.” 

The young fellow looked up at President Davis 
and said: 


“M-M-M-Mr P-P-P-President, 


2-2 glad to hear it.” 


I-J-I-l’m 


President Davis said: 

“When I get back to Richmond, Va., | 
remember you and send you a commission as a 
Lieutenant.” 


will 


The young fellow looked again into President 
Davis’s face and said: 
“M-M-M-Mr 


pel d upon 


President, ca-ca-ca-can I-I-I de 


our remembering me, Mr. President?” 
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REGULATION 


Boots anaShoes 


ALSO 
Every good style for Street and Dress 
Wear for Men, Women and Children 


WE REFER TO THOUSANDS OF ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
NOW WEARING OUR GOODS 


ee 
Catalogue Ready 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street NEW YORK 


GOODS BY MAIL 
For the convenience of out-of-town patrons we 
have issued an illustrated catalogue of Children’s 
and Infants’ Wear, and will mail a copy to any 
address on receipt of 4 cents. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


An Army of Children 


are brought to this store every day. It is the 
acknowledged headquarters for everything 
that Children and Infants wear. Our entire 
energies are devoted to their needs. In our 
establishment your boy, girl or baby may be 


Completely Equipped 


with clothing, hats, shoes and furnishings, in 
newest and most becoming styles, at very 
moderate prices. The liberal assortments in 
all departments insure a satisfactory choice 
for all requirements. 

Address Dept. 51 


60-62 West 235d St.. NEW YORK 


ATTENTION ! We have no branch stores—no agents 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Why He Rode to the Funeral 


T a funeral in Glasgow, a stranger who had 
taken his seat in one of the mourning 
coaches excited the curiosity of the other three 
occupants, one of whom at last addressed him. 
“Ye'll be a brither o’ the corp?’ “No, 
brither o’ the corp,” the prompt reply. 
“Weel, then ye'll be his cousin?” “No, I’m no 
that.” “No! Then ye’ll at least be a frien’ o’ 
the corp?” “No, that either. To tell the truth, 
I’ve no been weel mysel’, and as mya doctor has 
ordered me some carriage exercise I thocht this 
wad be cheapest way to tak’ it.” 





I’m no 
was 


His Request 
EEBLES (about to be operated on for ap- 
pendicitis )—Doctor, before you begin I wish 
you would send and have our pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Blank, come over. 
Dr. Sawem—Certainly, if you wish it, 
ah— 
Feebles—I’'d like to be opened with prayer. 


The Way They Travel 
RS. JONES—I met that silver cake plate of 
ours at the Smith-Johnson wedding. 
Jones—You mean that cake plate we got for a 
wedding present from Bings and we gave to 
Nettie Bunkman when she married Graftly? 
Mrs. Jones—Yes. 
Jones—And how did it get to the Smith-John- 
son wedding? 
Mrs. Jones—The Graftlys sent it as a wedding 
present. 
Jones—Want to be careful or we'll get it back 
on our silver anniversary. 


A Good Idea 
UFFERER—‘1I have a terrible toothache and 
I want something to cure it.” 

Friend—“Now, you don’t need any medicine. 
I had a toothache yesterday and went home and 
my loving wife so consoled me that the pain soon 
passed away. Why don’t you do the same?” 

Sufferer—“I think I will. 
now ?” 


but— 


Is your wife home 


One on the Q. S. 
APTAIN BLANK’S wife was expecting to 
have the kitchen repapered and painted, and 
on a certain day the deck was cleared for action. 
The cook got some one to help her and every- 
thing was ready for the workmen, when Mrs. 
B. suddenly received word that it would be abso- 





AND 
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lutely impossible to have the work done—there 
was no time, no material and no labor available 
in that particular Quartermaster’s Department. 
Mrs. B., with many misgivings, approached the 


kitchen to break the sad news to Chloe. “I hate 
to tell you, Chloe, but we can’t get the kitchen 
fixed at all. 
disappointed. 


I’m so sorry. I hate to have you 
If you think it’s too dirty to get 
along with, I’ll get some paper and paint and 
have it done at my own expense.” 

“*Deed, I wouldn’t do that, Mis’ 
mind how ev’ry time yo’s done things ’t your own 
*spense, how yo’ hatter up an’ move right off? 
’Deed, I ain’t much ’spinted, Mis’ B. I 
‘spect them Quatahmastah folks 
erroun’ no ways—dey nebbah does! 


B.—don’ yo’ 


didn’ 


would git 


” 


Large Enough 


NE day last summer two small boys were 
playing near the country road. 
lady approached them. 
“Little boy,” said she, “can you tell me if I can 
get through this gate to the pike?” 
“Yes’m, I think so. A load of hay 
through five minutes ago.” 


A young 


went 


Came Down Hard 
REDDIE is a boy of five years and he has a 
little brother who is just beginning to walk. 

The younger brother’s name is Frank and while 
Freddie likes him in a certain way, his nose has 
been rather out of joint since his arrival. The 
other day he said to his mother: 

“Ma, did our baby come right from heaven?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied the mother. 

“Well, then,” said the young hopeful, “I guess 
he must have lit on his feet; that’s what makes 
him so bow-legged.” 


A Little Knowledge 


N old negro in a South Carolina town was 
arrested for stealing chickens, and as he bore a 
rather bad reputation it was quite hard to secure 
counsel for him. At last a young lawyer, who 
had known Rastus for a long time, took his case, 
to the great joy of the old fellow. At his trial 
the judge asked him: 
“Are you the defendant?” 
The old fellow was perplexed for a moment, 
and then replied: 


“No, sah, dat’s de defendant, sah,” pointing 
proudly to his counsel, “I’se de man wot stole de 
chickens.” 
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THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 

SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — 4w 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


ALWAYS EASY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Fau De Quinine Hair Tonic 


brings perfect health to the scalp and hair. 
It removes all dandruff and the cause of it, 
and makes the hair lustrous and beautiful— 
gives it new life and health. Its delicate 
perfume renders it agreeable and pleasing. 
It is a delightful necessity to people of good 
breeding and refinement, and has been the 
world’s standard for over 100 years. 


Francis Wilson, the well-known actor, 
says in an unsolicited testimonial: 


“After a period of years and having used many 
preparations for the invigoration of the hair, 
sore has proven so sé atisfactory to me as ED. 
PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE HAIR 
TONIC. I make this acknowledgment all the 
more sincerely because it has been unsolicited.” 

Very truly yours. 
(Signed) FRANCIS WILSON. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine Hair Tonic 
is on sale everywhere. If you are unable 
to obtain it, it may be ordered direct of 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 
ED. PINAUD Building, Room 114, New York 


NEW YORK. 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 


Corner 40th St. 


Always mention Army and Navy 


194 FIFTH AVE. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


189 BROADWAY 


Near Dey St. 


Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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ntain. 


2 the Clip-Cap 


and 


PERMANENCE 


TO NOTES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


This pen is an essential part of 
the equipment for European or 
other,vacation travel. The best 
and the least trouble. 


The IDEAL CLIP-CAP— 
an exclusive feature (shown on 
cut at side)—is a neat, perma- 
nent ornament, positively pre- 
venting your fountain pen from 
falling out of the pocket. 


The SPOON-FEED 


| 
the 
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genuine. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


12 Golden Lane, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
Via Bossi 4, Milan Esposizione di Milano, 1906 





‘“L.E Waterman Co..173 BroadwayNY. 
209 STATE ST..CHICAGO 6 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON 1 GEARY ST. FR, 
S = 136 ST. JAMES ST..MONTREAL 


TRADE MARK 


SUS PENDE 


on approval 


2S 
A victory 
in suspen- 
der manu- 

facturing. 
The slide 
web back, 
moves on your 


Will you 
let me send 
you a pair 
your right 
length, with- 
out a cent de- 
gent, lenges back without 
inch 5. Eve friction, does 
ee S not bind or 
ee ete 7 twist ont_of 
= —— fit —_ shape. . 
on’t misunder- . . 
stand me. 1 want Daan ste 
seal to vor ro kind but you buy 
“oo =? GOR DON them for 50 cents. 
sasn t You will buy 
Speneers, ce GORDON Sus- 
ply ,write me on your enders some day. 
pusiness stationery Why not to-day? 
and I will send youa Before ordering on 
pair. Test them. Then saat Pana 
send me the price in my ’ appre ie , GOR DON 
coin card or return wi aaeet 


suspenders. (— ) y co eT 
Rey .\) 38 “susp ender 
Gordon BO i 
Manu- 
facturing 
Company 
Dept. 34 


New 
Rochelle, 
New York 


Always mention Army and Navy 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


His Intentions 
ER Father (sternly)—Young man, can you 
support a family? 
Man _  (startled)—Why—er—I 
wanted your daughter. 
His Question 
A T a recent examination at a public school the 
examiner was asking a class of small boys 
some questions to weigh their intelligence. He 
through different subjects, when a 
very little boy jumped up and exclaimed: 
“Please, sir, you will not whip me if I ask you 
a question ?” 


Young only 


wandered 


“No,” said the inspector. 
Then the question came: 
catch the measles?” 


“Why did Eve never 


This, the inspector could not solve, so he gave 
it up. 
“Because she’d Adam,” said the small boy. 


In Kansas 
a there was a melodrama in 
week,” said the hat drummer. 


town last 
“Was it 
realistic ?” 
“Gosh, yes,” replied the Kansas postmaster. 
“Why, they had a cyclone so natural that every- 
one ran out and jumped in the cyclone cellars.” 


The Sentry Who Knew His Orders 
ULLIGAN was on post at the entrance to 
camp for the first time. He was an Irish- 
man and his ideas of military etiquette were as 
verdant as his national colors had been. It was 
during our late war with Spain, and Mulligan 
was a private in one of Connecticut’s batteries of 
heavy artillery. As he tramped back and forth 
before the entrance gate a colored woman passed 
him, carrying a large bundle of clothes. With 
military precision, Mulligan halted, brought his 
rifle to the present, and when the woman had 
passed resumed his walking post. The com- 
manding officer, who followed a few yards in 
rear of the old negro woman, noted the incident, 
and as he approached the sentry, stopped to in- 
quire his reasons for giving the same salute to a 
colored woman that he had accorded his superior 
officer. Upon being accosted, Mulligan brought 
his rifle to the “post,” according to regulations. 
“Why did you present arms to that colored 
woman, sentry? Don’t you know your orders?” 
inquired the colonel. 
“Yes, sor,’ was the respectful reply. 
me giniral orders.” 
“In your general orders?” said the colonel. 
“Why, you must be crazy.” 
“Beggin’ yur pardon, sor, me giniral orders 
distinctly says that I am to saylute all officers 
and colors or sthandards, not cased.” 
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ARMY AND NAVY 

LIFE is a sample of the 
class of work executed by us. 
We make a specialty of high 
class Publications, Catalogues 
and Booklets, and will be 
pleased to furnish estimates. We 
refer, by permission, to the 
publishers of this magazine. 

















The Pure, Complete Food 


Composed of Rich Milk and the Extract 
of Selected Malted Grains, 


In powder form, to make a table beverage. 
Also in tablet form, delicious to eat. 
For Camp, Field or Home. 


Can be procured on requisition from all 
branches of the service. 


Sample package free and prepaid, on 
request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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‘Overland Limited 
To California 


Now leaves Tnion Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, at 8 p. m., daily, arriving Omaha 
9.20 a. m., and San Francisco the after- 
noon of the third day. Through standard 
sleepers, Chicago to San Francisco. Din- 
ing cars and observation cars all the way. 
Route—the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


in connection with the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific lines. 

Tourist sleeping cars for California leave 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
p. m., daily. Personally conducted tourist 
car parties at 10.25 p.m. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 


Any ticket agent will sell you tickets to California via 
this route if you ask them to do so. Descriptive folders 


free. 
W. S. HOWELL 381 Broadway 
General Eastern Agent NEW YORK 


PIEL BROS.’ 


EAST NEW YORK BREWERY 
BROOKLYN 
offer to the Army and Navy 


Real German Lager Beer 


This is the perfect and unquestionably the 
finest product possible of malt and hops. 

This perfection is attained by reason of 
the highest grade of malt and hops, the 
absence of substitutes and chemicals, and the 
application of the most approved German 
method under the skilful direction of an ex- 
pert brewer. 

On the quality of our beer alone 
has our business been built up and 


our name become known all over 
this country. 


There is no sterling quality of the best 
imported, which cost 100% more, lacking 
in our beer, while the most inferior domestic 
beer cost only one cent less a bottle 
than our fine and luxurious food beverage. 
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152 Chambers Street BEST DICTIONARIES 


. English-German and German-English 
N ew York Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
Cc 2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
hocolates Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., half ere ‘* 
: C e boundin one, 4. 
Manufacturing nfectioner French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 
Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 


Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 
(6 places), cloth, 
Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 


Tauchnitz, Collection of British Authors, 
3,000 vols., 12mo., paper, each, 

Vega, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 


JUST OUT 


STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of Modern 

If you need Chocolates, Candies, or Confectionery of Geography, New Edition, 100 _ and 
ony description, x. wholesale peices, direct from the Index, half mor., ‘ - 15.00 
actory to your ship or post exchange, we are prepared 
to handle your business in a satisfactory manner, as our Catalogues Free Cor respondence Solicited 


splendid business with the Army and Navy testifies. 


My factory is at all times open for inspection to any LEMCKE Q BUECHNER 
inquirer or buyer of my factory’s products. Established over 8% Years 


ALEX. M. POWELL 11 East 17th Street, New York City 


) CROUCH & 
FOR ARMY & NAVY FITZGERALD 


AS SUPPLIED TO ay = 7 , Handsomest 
TO) <a I Tr, R= Lightest 
a nv -— Best Luggage 
BL LTON : >t &*4) 161 BROADWAY 
vat -i 688 BROADWAY 
723 SIXTH AVENUE 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


Edward V. Brokaw & Bro. 


Engraving for all social purposes. 
Private Crests, Monograms, ect., 
made to order. Officers’ visiting 
cards a specialty. The finer 
stationery of Army and Navy Life 
executed byus “ . . |. 


54 Broad Street, New York 
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